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(>) In many skills, your doctor trained himself 


After your doctor was graduated from medical 
school he learned, for himself and by himself, many 
skills that textbook and classroom cannot teach. 

Take a surgical knot, for example. His studies 
may have told him how such a knot should be 
tied, but only through his own persistence was 
he able to master the necessary art of tying 
one deftly and quickly with thumb and fingers. 

Only he himself could train his sense of touch 
to tell him the shape, size and position of the 
vital organs which can be felt under the surface 
of the skin, and to find meaning in the strength 


and rhythm of a pulse. He alone could train 
his sense of hearing to interpret the sounds 
that come from heart and lungs; his eyes to 
read the significance of the expression in your 
eyes. Your skin, your structure, your posture 
may reveal evidence of certain conditions which 
he has learned to read, often at a glance. 

Typical of your doctor’s deep interest in his 
profession is the fact that he acquired these skills. 
And because he possesses them, together with a 
thorough background of medical knowledge, 
it is important that you rely only upon him 
for aid and counsel in all matters of health. 
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BABIES SUPERVISED BY PHYSICIANS ARE BETTER BABI! 











FORECAST 


Some ninety million) Americans go 
about their daily chores at the office, at 
home or at school suffering from one or 
another kind of sore feet, ranging from 
mild disorders like calluses to serious 
deformities like fallen arches. <A part 
of the national foot-ache can be traced 
to ill-fitting shoes, but the major re- 
sponsibility rests squarely on the suffer- 
ers themselves. The shocking extent of 
the public’s vanity and ignorance about 
shoes is revealed in “Worst Foot For- 
ward,” by Robert Maris, in the March 
HYGEIA, 


National defense boom towns in nineteen states 
and the Territory of Hawaii will shortly have much 
needed additional hospital facilities under plans 
now being carried out by the federal government. 
Providing for about 2,500 new patients a day, 
the government's hospital construction program is 
described by E. K. Gubin in “Hospital Facilities for 
Boom Towns.” 


Back in 1938, four small boys—brothers 

and their mother shut themselves into 
an apartment in a voluntary quarantine 
which has had far-reaching effects in the 
elimination of one of the most dreaded 
diseases of childhood. The experiment 
inmas to prove, once and for all, that 
whooping cough is caused solely by the 
pertussts bacillus, and that it can be pre- 
vented by injections of a powerful vac- 
eclne. 

Louis W. Sauer, M.D., tells the story 
of this and other experiments in “Whoop- 
ing Cough Joins the Preventables.” 


Why do most families resist instinctively when 
it is proposed that an autopsy be performed? Does 
an autopsy mutilate the body? Is the procedure 
contrary to religious precepts? Is it really 
important to scientific progress in medicine? Is it 
gruesome? These and other oft-recurring questions 
about autopsies are discussed in ‘They Shall Not 
Die in Vain,’ by R. M. Cunningham, Jr. 


lf war should bring disaster to your 


community, would you be able to help 
with the injured? If some one in your 
family were to fall from a_stepladder 


ind break a leg, or cut a finger severely 
with a bread knife, or tip over a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, would vou know 
what to do—or what not to do? 

“Do You Know Your First Aid?” by 
hatherine F. Wells, presents an ingenious 
test which will give vou some idea of 
the accuracy of vour present knowledge 
improve 


mad judgment and probably 


them! 
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“J unpollant. 
In the first year, baby’s head LZTOWS as Tic ho as 
during the rest of his life. How essential it is, then, 
to provide Vitamin D daily to help build a well- 


shaped head. For Vitamin D regularly, start now 


and give your baby Squibb Cod Liver Oil. 


a fore full cheat loo 


At 9 months, he’s building a fine full chest, a strong back. Lucky baby! 
















To help his frame develop right, important to fine posture in the v« 
ahead, mother regularly gives extra Vitamin D— Squibb Cod Live 


Oil every single day. Do the same for vour baby, start Squibb’s 1 


Even on sunny days, smoke may filter out more than one-fifth of the light. Too 
sunshine may keep baby from obtaining the Vitamin D he needs. In addition t 


balanced diet. give Squibb Cod Liver Oi] dail 


Always look for this seal . 





Be sure to get your money's worth when you buy cod liver oil. Retmenil. 
vitamins you are paying for. That’s what does your baby good. Each teaspoont 
Squibb Cod Liver Oil gives him firice as many Vitacain A and Vitamin D units as ae 

liver oil which meets the minimum requirements of the U.S. Pharmacopeia. Loo 

the Squibb seal. Buy Squibb Cod Liver Oil for your baby. Now at any drug 

The pricele es rmngredt nt of eve ry product is the honor and intear ty of 


/ 


QUIBB coD LiveER OlL 
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“The Adcomber” 


looks at Hygeia ads 


Your baby has a big building pro- 
gram on this year—working full time 
to build a well-shaped head, a fine 
full chest, a strong back. Is he get- 
ting the essential materials for the 
job? If he needs an extra quota of 
Vitamin A and D, here’s a timely 
tip: Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil gives 
EXTRA UNITS! Page 83. 


Be fresh .. be fragrant. . be 
lovely .. bul) most of  all—BE 
YOURSELF! Select: your perfumes 
and cosmetics as you do your 
vowns and hats— to suit your indi- 
viduality. A Luzier’s cosmetic con- 
sultant will help vou make a beauty- 
wise selection . Just drop a card 
lo the address on page 139. 


NOW! Air cushioned diapers—8,800 tiny 
air pockets woven into every CHIX Gauze 
Diaper. Makes them softer, more absorbent. 
_.. They wash easily, dry easily, keep baby 
drier, help prevent chafe. Want a sample? 
Note the offer, page 143. 


9 
Have trouble with MILK digestion: 
. Just rennetize it! In other words, 


drop in one tiny tablet from the tube you 
arry in purse or vest pocket Easy! 


TRY IT FREE—SEND COUPON. PAGE 126. 
B 


“PE wasil asked gripes a two- 
months-old between howls “but Pm 
telling ‘em what 1 think of these 
scratchy, skew-qgee woolens. Maybe 
if | keep up the song and dance 
Vom'll go out and buy me some 
cozy, soft Neslings that fit. 1 under- 
sland they've been making them 
since Grandma was in training 
panties.” (Details, page 147.) 


lf one wants a smart figure she really 
ought to look up the “controlled uplift’ 
brassiere, page 144. That separate adjust- 
ment feature gives you real command of 
the charm situation—and COMFORT! 


“pd ag 
Bi atti 


, s sti KIX! See inside 
, J ry 
‘ B § vhen Tharnton 
. , we 
bh A) cS a } Vs and qgiris 
) ‘ kame / for some of toon 
) | 
Ik pa ‘ cs } hty eas 
, , } sf ’ 
¢ ( a .) 


DRINK a quart of milk?! Every 
day?! What a program for a busy 
nother to promote! Carnation sug- 
vests a smart detour: let the voung 


‘uns EAT it... in cooked foods, 
on fruit and cereals. Makes 
‘em round, rosy, growing up to 


vlamour—like the lass on page 121. 


THE ADCOMBER 
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Whos Who IN HYGEIA 


JAMES A. 
of “The Ghost 
ham,” page 124, has 
tributor to HyGeta since the first 
year of its publication. He is nutri- 
tion director of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, New York City, and 
lieutenant colonel in the Sanitary 
Corps, United States Army. A gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Dr. Tobey now gives 
lectures there and at Harvard Uni- 
versity on public health law. He is 
a member of the New York Bar and 
has served terms as a city, stale and 
federal public health officer. His 
popular health column appears in 
600 daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the country. 


TOBEY, LL.D., author 
of Sylvester Gra- 
been a con- 


R. LL. LEE, who Kansas 
City’s accident prevention program 
in “Home Defense Against Acci- 
dents,” page 106, writes from Long 
Beach, Calif., that there just isn’t 
anything interesting to write about 
him. To prove it, he adds hastily 
that he comes from the South and 
is a distant descendent of General 
Robert E., that 
colleges but learned more as a news- 


reports 


he attended several 


paper reporter writing everything 


from dogtights to editorials and 
ultimately graduating to book = re- 
viewer, dramatic critic, feature 


writer and associate editor, that he 
has traveled all United 
States and lived for a time in most 
of them, and that he prefers the 
west coast bul likes traveling better 
than living anywhere. 

You'll be glad that Mr. Lee paused 
in Kansas City long enough to in- 
vestigate and write about the work 
which has been so successful there 
in reducing the toll of home 
dents. 


over the 


acci- 


MADELIN BLITZSTEIN, who tells 
how a number of Philadelphia’s in- 


dustries have been finding “The 


Man for the Job” (page 110), feels 
thoroughly at home investigating 
and reporting a scientific pro- 
cedure: her father is a physician, 
her brother-in-law a physicist, her 
brother a dentist and her stepson 
a writer and composer. Mrs. Blitz- 
stein herself has been a_ reporter 
for twenty years; her first job, on 
the Philadelphia /nquirer, was back 
women rare in the 
newspaper business, and women’s 
salaries rarer. She turned free 
lance writer twelve years ago, and 
except for one short lived attempt 
to go literary as editor of an “arty” 
inagazine, she’s stayed pretty much 
with scientific subjects. 

“The Man for the Job” illustrates 
the scientific method al work on the 
problem of indus- 


when were 


practical, vital 
trial manpower. 


“use our 


hearts” 


must 
heads to conserve our 
(“Healthy Hearts for the Middle 
Aged,” page 90), O. P. J. FALK, 
M.D., speaks from an experience 
which has seen many a useful life 
handicapped or terminated in mid- 
career by the tragic advent of heart 
The response to a recent 
read before a state medical 
inspired him to formulate 
these suggestions for sane living in 


Telling us that we 


disease. 
paper 
society 


the “middle years.” 

Dr. Falk is a member of the 
faculty in the Department of Inter- 
nal Medicine of St. Louis University, 
a Fellow of the American College 
of Physicians and the American 
Therapeutic Society and a frequent 
contributor to the medical literature 
on cardiovascular diseases. 

Faithful to his own precepts, Dr. 
Falk relaxes from the exacting rou- 
tine of professional practice, teach- 
ing and writing on frequent, soli- 
tary and sailing 
excursions. 
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Lo you little girl, life mav be a we nae may hok ‘ MICK 
ful fairy story. She 1s so sure 1f wil he tasks more ifthe ult <e iwtual 
that «} 1] } 
Nat SNe Will be as lovely as mother whet Out of the ma ) i ( 
> ‘ ir } } y = 
sine grows up...that her Prince Charn ig to have 
"1 ’ , , ’ 
Wwili come riding by one day... that thes Be sure cr eves are i 
sea ® 7 - ; 
vill live happily ever after. her eves mined! Only the 
P 1 1 ] 
But when she really grows up, she ma Know that she is not handicapped, 
, 
aiscover ... aS perhaps vou did... that herself mnmavy never suspect ! 
life can be needless] cruel, It is so mportant that 
P ; . { t . 
oor vision... a faul our child ma for you want her to have evs 
never suspect... can be a tragic cause of tage. And the most SS ac 
ha , | ' : } 1] ] ! 
Neartbreak in later life. Detective evesight of all 1S good evesight 
4 git! 
SGLie risen. 
MAD BY ATSC o % SOLFI oO I \ I 2 N ) 








HOW DO SOFT-LITE LENSES 
HELP YOUR EYES? 
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@ Your health’s never been so 
important as it is right now! And 
most doctors agree that a correct 
support at this time can contribute 
greatly—not only to your health— 
but to your comfort and 

appearance as well! 

Camp Maternity Supports are 
scientifically designed to give you 
the extra support you need... 
without pressure or constriction! 

They help relieve strain on your 
back muscles so that you don’t 
tire so easily. And they make you 
look better because they help 
control your balance during the 
change in posture. 

Why don’t you ask jour doctor 
about a Camp Maternity Support? 
It's the garment obstetricians 
everywhere prescribe! They are, 
ld by door-to- 


of course, merer Sé¢ 


door canvassers! 


$5 to $12.50 


S.H. CAMPAND COMPANY, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
rid reest manufacturers of screntifie supports. Othces in 


sor, Ontario; London, Eng. 





Look for the authorized Camp service symbol when 
you shop! Camp service includes expert fitting and 
periodical adjustment by specially trained Camp fitters 
—ct no extra cost! 











LETTERS FROM Kader 


Beg Pardon 
To the Editor: 

While the article, “A Threat to 
Healthy Evesight,” by Lestre H. 
Brownlee in the January issue of 
HyGEIA is interesting and construc- 
tive, its effectiveness may be less- 
ened by a number of inaccuracies. 

All the specific researches in see- 
ing and hundreds of others cited in 
this paper were conducted in the 
Lighting Research Laboratory of 
the General Electric Company. In- 
stead of giving proper credit, Mr. 
Brownlee’ credits other sources 
which have contributed little or 
nothing along these lines .. . his 
neglect in giving proper credit 
cannot be overlooked or excused. 

We appreciate the value of papers 
of this kind and only wish that a 
few simple corrections could have 
been made and proper credit had 
been given. 

MATTHEW Luckiesn, Director 
Lighting Research Laboratory 
General Electric Company 
Nela Park, Cleveland 

We regret Mr. Brownlee’s failure 
properly to credit the invaluable 
research in visual tasks and lighting 
of Dr. Luckiesh and his staff. Our 
apology jor HYGEIA’S part in con- 
tributing to this error is offered. 

Ep. 


Lo! The Poor Indian 
To the Editor: 

I notice in your November issue 
that Mr. Donald A. Laird makes the 
statement that “no Indian child 
reaches the same standard of 
braininess as a white child or an 
intelligent Negro.” 

I wonder where Mr. Laird finds 
evidence that he considers adequate 
to justifv such a statement. I have 
spent more than twenty years in the 
public schools and have found 
nowhere in my experience evidence 
which would remotely justify Mr. 
Laird’s statement. My own experi- 
ence leads me to the conclusion that 


there is no basic difference between 
the Indian’s raw material of intelli- 
gence and the whites’. 

Indians have spoken one language 
in their homes and received their 
education in what is to them a 
foreign language without sufficient 
effort being spent in their schools to 
make English a natural medium of 
expression. Where this handicap 
is being overcome by our modern 
educational methods we see little 
difference between’ Indian and 
white children. There are the 
same variations in individual ca- 
pacity within the group as one 
would find in any similar white 
group. WiLLarp W. BEAtTtTy 
Department of the Interior 
Office of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 

The statement made by Donald 
Laird in the November 
vour magazine in answer to the 
question, “Are Indians’ brainy?” 
has caused me some concern be- 
cause of the false inferences that 
are likely to be drawn from it. 
The casual reader is likely to accept 
what appears in your magazine be- 
cause of your reputation for scien- 
tific accuracy and caution in the 
medical field. 

I should be glad to bring to the 
attention of my students any state- 
ment you wish to make about the 
the subject in question. 


issue of 


article or 
ArTHUR HILLMAN 

Central YMCA College 

Department of Sociology 

Chicago, Il. 


To the Editor: 

The statement in my HycGetra arti- 
cle was based principally on the 
work of the late Thomas R. Garth 
of the University of Denver, Dr. 
Garth liked to believe that environ- 
ment was largely responsible for 
the Indians’ poor showing on stand 
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ard intelligence tests, but even an 
optimistic evaluation of his results 
shows that better environment 
raised [Q’s only about 5 per cent 
above the tribal average. Contirm- 
ing evidence is in the monographs 
published by Columbia University. 
[ suggest that the sociology stu- 
dents be referred to chapter 2 of 
“Genius in the Making,” by Her- 
bert A. Carroll of the University 
of Minnesota (McGraw-Hill, 1940), 
which provides a summary of the 
facts on which the statements were 
based. 
DoNaLp A. Lainp, Ph.D. 
Middle Haddam, Conn. 


Sewage Disposal Method 
To the Editor: 

The article, “Sewage Treatment 
and National Defense” in your issue 
for December draws attention to the 
“non-biological odorless process” 
of sewage treatment. Would you be 
good enough to advise me where 
further information may be secured 
on this method of treatment? 

GEORGE D. ARCHIBALD 
Oflice of the City Engineer 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

Mr. Archibald and many others 
who inquired about this process 
were referred to Sherman Stivers, 
1340 G St. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 

kp. 


She Likes it 
To the Editor: 

Four months ago | suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown, partly due to hard 
work as a nurse. I feel [ must tell 
you how much your magazine has 
helped me; I find it so interesting 
that IT keep each issue. [ would 
like to subseribe for 1942. 

KATHLEEN Forp Nou 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Pathways to the Brain 
lo the Editor: 

| have just read the article in the 
January issue called “Pathways to 
the Brain” and [| think it is near 
the top in a long list of very fine 
irticles. T Jearned many things 
reading that article. Thank you 
igain for publishing such a_ fine 
irticle. I would like to express my 
ippreciation as well to Lois Mattox 
Miller, she did a fine job. 

Mrs. Orro WILBARGER 

Maumee, Ohio 


Motor Accidents 
To the Editor: 

fam very much interested in the 
article on safe motoring in the 
November HyGeta. Your illustra- 
lion shows one of the reasons why 
there are so many fatalities and 
serious injuries: There are too 
few police officers and ambulance 
drivers who know anything about 
first aid. 
believe something could be done to 


Through hospitals, | 


make sure every ambulance driver 
and helper does know how to 
handle the situation. There is a lot 
more to driving an ambulance than 
racing through the streets with the 
siren wide open. 

W. C. BoanpbMAn 
The Kansas Electric 
Power Company 
Lawrence, Kan. 


False Health Notions 
To the Editor: 

T have read with interest the arti- 
cle “False Health Notions,” by 
George A. Walker and Eleanor Saltz- 
man in the January issue of HyGEra. 
Would it be possible for me_ to 
secure a copy of the false health 
notions from which their test was 
compiled? [ am interested to see 
if our pupils and staff would re- 
spond to this test in a manner simi- 
lar to that found by the authors, 

JoHN RurHernrorp, Principal 
Stevens School, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

Any other schools feel the urge 
lo test their pupils’ health knovwl- 
edge? En. 


School Library 
To the Editor: 

We received our first copy of the 
HyGeia Magazine which is pre- 
sented to our school by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health. 1 
enjoy reading HyGeia and derive a 
great deal of helpful information 
from it. IT shall turn the magazine 
over to our librarian, and she will 
post it on the library” magazine 
rack, where, [T am sure, it will be 
used often by the boys and girls in 
our high school. 

We appreciate yvour kindness in 
giving us this subscription, 

WarreN N. BUTLER, principal, 
Downingtown High School 
Downingtown, Pa. 








Pa! r 
for the flag you honor! 
V - « for the man you're cheering! 
V . . for the Vital Things entrusted to 


women! Things that build morale—for fighting 
men and home folks! Things like fresh, whole 
some complexions, free of cosmetic irritation and 
clogged, ugly pores. 


You can help keep your own skin clear and 
winsome by using Marcelle hypo-allergeni« 
Cosmetics. From cleansing cold cream to lip 
stick, they’re free of known irritants. Hundreds 
of doctors recognize and prescribe them. Leading 
medical journals advertise them. Well-groomed 
women use them— coast-to-coast. 


For only a dime you can get into that spic-span, 
march-time, all-out-for-action spirit . . . the 
spirit that comes from making a fresh start with a 
complete set of wholesome cosmetics. 


Ask for your set today—enough of five daily 
necessities to last a long week. Just send one 
dime and your name on the coupon below for 
samples of: Marcelle hypo-allergenic Cleansing 
Cold Cream, Skin Lubricating Cream, Face Pow 
der, Rouge and Lipstick. 


Done? . . . Well done! !T IS IMPORTANT! 


ACCEPTED 
FOR ADVERTISING 
D PUBLICATIONS 

OF Tuk 


@SSOCIATION 





















hypo-allergenic 
COSMETICS 


1741 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 





Please send me the five sample beaut 

aids. I enclose 10c. 

Blonde..... Brunette..... Auburn..... 
PEED s 5 00605 04000008 0600005566006 00060082 H-2 
ADDRESS... cccccccccccccccccccccceccescoccccsccce 














Out of an unseen quarry evermore 

Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 


—Emerson. 
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EDITORIAL 8 


FRESH AIR 


HE AIR WE BREATHE has’ always 
intrigued observers interested in’ good 
health. At one time it was believed that 
man’s blood vessels were filled with air, 
because they seemed empty after death. As 
knowledge of the human body increased and 
chemists began to understand the nature of 
the chemical gases which compose the air, 
these unfounded ideas lost ground and finally 
were abandoned. Then came the relatively 
modern era in which fresh air was considered 
curative in some diseases, notably tuberculosis 
and pneumonia; in the latter case cold air was 
for a time regarded as of great value. There 
was also a period, within the past fifty years, 
when air containing the breathed-out products 
of human metabolism was considered poison- 
ous by reason of minute quantities of unfavor- 
able matter, especially carbon dioxide, which 
it was supposed to contain. Night air is even 
loday wrongly regarded in some quarters as 
inysteriously dangerous to the human health. 
The well known fresh-air fiend is still with us. 
Modern understanding of the atmosphere is 
based on vast accumulation of scientific knowl- 
edge, chemical, physical and physiological, 
which indicates that some of the old-time 
beliefs may have had some basis in truth, 
though not for the reasons commonly held. 
The air is now recognized as a possible carrier 
of infection, of irritating gases from improp- 
erly burned fuel, and of dusts and pollens 
which may cause hay fever, asthma and allied 
conditions, possibly including cancer of the 
lung. 
The unpleasant effects of air in badly venti- 
lated places are not due to carbon dioxide or 


invsterious organic poisons, but to lack of 


iInotion, inadequate or excess humidity, and 


unpleasant odors. Carbon dioxide is now 
recognized as harmless in the proportions in 
which it occurs, and essential as a stimulus to 
the nerve center controlling the function of 
breathing. Proper temperature, humidity and 
air motion are recognized as the essentials of 
comfortable and healthful ventilation; these 
can be attained by artificial means when neces 
sary, including heating, cooling, agilating and 
washing the air to remove dusts and other 
undesirable floating matter such as pollens. Air 
pressure can be used to overcome excessive 
rarefication, or oxygen inhalers can be used, 
as for divers or aviators. Oxygen, the essen- 
tial element in the air for human respiration, 
has been put to numerous uses in medicine, 
notably in the treatment of lung disorders. 

Fresh, clean air at proper temperature and 
humidity and in gentle motion without strong 
drafts is a real contribution to the health and 
comfort of man. For the home, small oflice or 
factory, where air conditioning may be too 
costly, ventilation can usually be achieved by 
the judicious control of heat, moisture, and 
window ventilation. A temperature of 68 to 
70 degrees Fahrenheit is usually recommended, 
with humidity more than 40 and less than 
60 per cent. Pans of water on radiators will 
evaporate considerable amounts of water in a 
heated house, if the pans are broad and flat. 
Evaporation can take place only from the sur- 
face, no matter how much water is present. 

Complete change of climate may sometimes 
be advised in certain diseases to improve the 
comfort of the patient even where it is not 
expected to be curative. Such a change, and 
the climate to be chosen, are matters for thi 
doctor’s decision in accordance with the needs 
of each patient..-W. W. Baver, M.D. 
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Healthy Hearts for the Middle Aged 


By O. P. J. FALK 


TRESSES AND STRAINS incidental to the 
wear and tear of human existence fall 
particularly on the heart’s muscular struc- 

ture. This musculature in turn is dependent 
on the integrity of the coronary arteries. for 
adequate blood supply to bring it nourishment 
and oxygen and to carry away waste products. 

As the years go along, there occurs in some 
people a thickening of the walls of the coro- 
nary blood vessels that supply the heart mus- 
cle. Unfortunately, this thickening occurs at 
the expense of interior caliber of the ves- 
sel, so that it cannot carry as much blood as 
formerly, although the heart may actually 
require more blood, particularly if it) has 
become enlarged from any cause—such as 
the presence of high blood pressure. Then 
again, the ravages of time may produce rough- 
ening or irregularities in the inner lining of 
these arteries, from deposits of fatty sub- 
stances or fibrous tissue. Such conditions as 
these further tax the capacity of the coronary 
vessels to carry sufficient blood to the heart 
muscle, particularly when it may be laboring 
under the increased demands of overweight, 
emotional stress, physical strain or prolonged 
fatiguing effort. As we pass the meridian of 
life we must learn to conserve our cardiac 
energy. In other words, we must use our heads 


to conserve our hearts. The following list of 


suggestions will help to serve this purpose and 
should be kept in mind in the conduct of 
evervday life: 


1. Attempt to establish a balanced plan of 


living with sufficient sleep (at least 50 hours 
a week) and adequate leisure periods. Recrea- 
tional pursuits should be of a character not 
to produce shortness of breath, chest pains or 
undue exhaustion in those who have = such 
tendencies, particularly after late maturity. 
2. It is best to avoid stressful exercise of any 


tvpe immediately following a meal. The popu- 


lar rules for swimming after the ingestion of 
food should be observed for other forms of 
vigorous exercise. 

5. Establish and maintain some well bal- 
anced, moderate exercise program suited to 
middle age needs. Regular walking, riding, 
volfing, skating or badminton constitute practi- 
cal and suilable types of exercise. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on just what influence the 
replacement of man’s habit of walking by 
increasing use of the motor car may be having 
on the increase in middle age heart disease we 
are witnessing today. 

1. Learn to do things in a leisurely fashion. 
Train yourself to act with studied tranquillity, 
lo go places with less feeling of hurry and 
push. The few minutes saved by fast driving 
are probably unimportant in the long run. Peo- 
ple who accomplish most are not in a hurry. 

» Try to cultivate the art of complete 
muscular relaxation. To do this one need 
take only a few minutes several times a day. 
It is an art that must be practiced, much as 
one learns to play the piano. A little thought 
given to relaxing the muscles of the arms. 
legs and throat, and relaxing the tension of the 
tongue on the palate or teeth, will go a long 
way toward insuring the complete muscular 
relaxation so effective in preventing fatigue in 
general and conserving cardiac strength as a 
consequence, 

6. Avoid unnecessary effort which sacrifices 
the hours of rest and recreation every middle 
aged person needs in order to conserve cardiac 
strength for the long pull over the vears ahead. 

7. A balanced dietary program is impor- 
tant, but special emphasis should be placed 
on moderation in the size of meals and on a 
quiet and unhurried manner of eating. The 
inordinate consumption of caffein drinks is not 
favorable, nor is the immoderate use of alco- 
hol or tobacco conducive to optimum cardiac 
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Riding is recommended as a suitably moderate form of exercise for the balanced plan of living 


recommended for those 


integrily. There is evidence that fat, concen- 
irated starches and sweets are undesirable, 
particularly in the presence of overweight. 

In general, it is well for a person past middle 
life to cut down on fats, particularly cooked 
greases and fat meats. Even butter and cream 
should be taken in moderation——2 or 3 pats of 
butter and 1 or 2 tablespoons of cream are 
sufficient to fulfil the average daily require- 
ment of those in late maturity who tend to be 
overweight. 

Kating 2 or 3 fresh vegetables a day (includ- 
ing a leafy one), a portion of fruit, a moderate 
amount of lean meat, an egg, and 2 glasses 
of milk or a portion of cheese is essential in 
order to maintain a well balanced dietary pro- 
vram that will insure adequate vitamin and 
inineral intake. 


in the middle years of life. A philosophy of tranquillity is essential 


8. The prevention of heart disease is based 
on sound principles of well balanced living. 
with emphasis on moderation, equanimity and 
conservation of energy through the middle and 
later decades of life. The adoption of a mors 
tranquil and protective philosophy is impor 
lant, particularly to those with a family his 
tory of heart disease. This entails making 
every effort and sacrifice necessary to gel 
along with one’s family and associates with 
broad tolerance and maximum understanding 
In other words, we must take the path through 
life in our stride and realize that more can 
be accomplished in the long run by a quiet 
and well ordered plan than by the high pr 
sure method so typical of America today. Let 
us “emote” less and think more. We mus/ 
use our heads to conserve our hearts! 
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More Hands for 


Biggest and most useful role of women in 
civilian defense is that of nurses’ aide. 
To relieve the shortage of nursing serv- 
ice in civilian hospitals, the Red Cross 
is prepared to train 100,000 volunteers 


By GEORGE BAEHR 


OMEN ALL OVER AMERICA are asking what 
they can do to help in the nation’s preparation 
for the crisis that looms ahead. 

To those whose time is not fully occupied by busi- 
ness or home duties the United States Oflice of Civilian 
Defense, a government agency charged with guiding 
civilian activities in the national emergency, has an 
answer. 

The OCD, taking a leaf from England’s record of 
unpreparedness, is examining every aspect of our lives 
to find wavs in which civilians may help build a defense 
against the menace that now hangs over every man, 
woman and child in the United States, the menace to 
our right to live as free Americans. Opportunities that 
the planning agency has unearthed range from pre- 
paring school lunches to practice in’ extinguishing 
incendiary bombs -from teaching American history to 





driving an ambulance. 

When the armed forces of the United States began 
to expand as a result of the alarming rush of events in 
Europe, there was an immediate call for nurses. The 
Army needed them for hospitals in training camps. 
The United States Public Health Service needed them 
to go to the aid of states in which mushroom com- 





munities suddenly appeared around new or expanded 
industrial centers and in areas about Army canton- 
ments. Asa result of this sudden drain on the country’s 
supply of nurses, hospitals, clinics, health and welfare 
agencies soon began to report that they did not have 
enough to carry on their services. 

To conserve the time, skill and energy of graduate 
nurses, the American Red Cross and the Medical 
Division of the Oftice of Civilian Defense have com- 
bined forces to organize the Volunteer Nurses’ Aide 


' ¥ Corps throughout the country and have set as their 
objective the training of 100,000 aides within a vear. 
| The course of study has been adapted from one 


already being used by the Red Cross. So urgent is 
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the Nurse! 


the need that the time of training has 
been shortened from 100 to 80 hours 
and the subject matter of the course 
has been revised to meet national de- 
fense needs. The first thirty-four hours 
of the course, consisting of lectures 
and demonstrations, are to be given 
in the local Red Cross chapters head- 
quarters or any other suitable place. 
After this the aides go into hospitals, 
carefully chosen as training centers, 
for actual practice three hours a day, 
live days a week for a total of forty- 
live hours. Then there is an hour of 
examination. The whole course is 
finished in seven weeks. 

If war or a domestic disaster comes, 
the nurses’ aide will be in the front 
line of action. Hospitals all over the 
country are rapidly organizing emer- 
gency medical units according to plans 
laid down by the Medical Division of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. In each 
squad that forms part of a unit will 
be found one or more nurses’ aides 
standing at the side of the doctor and 
nurse, one of a life-saving team. Such 
a unit did yveoman service at the great 
dock fire in New York last summer. 
Similar ones have borne the brunt of 
first aid service in the bombed cities 
of Britain. 

very nurses’ aide must take the 
standard Red Cross first aid course 
for civilian defense before her first 
vear of service is over. This is in 
addition to the eighty hours in the 
nurses’ aide course. 





The nurses’ aide serves with doctor and nurse as one of a 


life-saving team. Aide Jane Womack does hospital work 

















Routine duties, such as temperature observations, may 


be performed by the nurses’ aide to relieve the nurse. 








Jane Womack, in new Red Cross nurses’ aide uni- 
form, delivers food tray to a hospital patient. 


The volunteer nurses’ aide will never take 
the place of the nurse. Her very title empha- 
sizes the fact that she is an assistant, not an 
independent worker. As the Red Cross instruc- 
tions say, the function of the nurses’ aide is “to 
vive more hands to the nurse.” 

What are the tasks that a volunteer nurses’ 
aide may safely perform? They are many 
and varied. The Red Cross and the Office of 
Civilian Defense have issued a specific list of 
them, subject to the approval of the individual 
hospital or agency that uses the nurses’ aides. 
If any hospital or organization wishes to add 
any duties to the official list, however, it must 
first consult the Red Cross. 

Some of the thousand and one things that 
a nurse usually does in a hospital do not 
actually require a professionally trained per- 
son to handle them. They do demand a prac- 
ticed hand, though. With the training given 
under the defense program and under the 
supervision of a nurse, an aide may keep the 
patient’s surroundings in order, help with 
equipment and supplies and do many little 
things to keep a sick person comfortable and 
cheerful. 

The oflicial list shows the aide making beds, 
taking care of personal belongings, giving 
baths and shampoos, preparing patients for 
meals, feeding helpless ones, taking care of 
supplies, arranging flowers, helping patients to 


and from the x-ray or other treatment rooms, 
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Tasks performed by the nurses’ aide are many 
and varied—she is an “assistant nurse.” 


sometimes even helping with dressings and 
bandages when there is no danger of infec- 
tion. These are only a few of the things an 
aide may do to help a nurse. 

Dispensaries and clinics, where patients, 
besides being ill, are often unhappy and fright- 
ened, sometimes unable to speak or understand 
English, offer special opportunities to the 
volunteer. She may help the new patient to 
register, the one whose English is inadequate 
to understand what is said and done. Interpre- 
tation of clinic rules and instructions may 
save many errors and’ keep patients coming 
to the clinics until their treatments are finished. 
Here, too, the nurses’ aide may help record 
the doctor’s notes, keep the rooms in order, 
clean instruments, clean and mend = rubber 
gloves and make inventories. 

When the nurses’ aide goes to a community 
health agency outside a hospital she may help 
with nursing and clerical duties approved by 
the organization, always provided she works 
under the supervision of a qualified nurse. She 
may not do anything that resembles giving a 
treatment, such as a hypodermic or an enema. 
She may make home visits for nurses to obtain 
information or to give routine instructions, but 
not for nursing or teaching purposes. In short. 
the program will allow no lowering of nursing 
standards through substandard work done by 
those who have not had the nurse’s technical 


education. (Continued on page 120) 
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The list of aide’s duties includes making beds, -giving baths and shampoos, taking care of 





helping patients to and from treatment rooms— personal belongings and helping with bandages 











The nurses’ aide must have at least a high school education; she must be physically 
able to stand hard work and mentally flexible enough to work under close direction. 
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eaching the Human Touch 


Rewritten by R. M. Cunningham, Jr., a recent 
report in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association describes a new, unique effort to 
emphasize the social importance of sickness 


KACTUING INTERNS to ask “Hlow’s your 

home life?” as well as “Where does it 

hurt?” is not specifically an objective of 
the intern training program at Boston’s Beth 
Israel Hospital, but that’s the general idea. 
As doctors in private practice, former interns 
say the hospital’s emphasis on the social 
aspects of illness has helped them to a keener 
understanding of their patients, a quicker 
development of the human touch that most 
people need and appreciate, and a_ better 
knowledge of the important part economic 
factors may play in illness and convalescence. 
Many believe that their whole medical experi- 
ence has been enriched by this unique effort 
to teach young doctors that the practice of 
medicine is the care of sick men, women and 
children rather than simply the treatment of 
sickness. 

Recognizing that the medical student has to 
concentrate on the scientific study of disease 
and crowd a vast accumulation of technical 
knowledge into the undergraduate vears, origi- 
nators of the plan ten years ago saw that it 
was becoming increasingly difticult for the stu- 
dent to see the patient “in all his dimensions.” 
Internship, they felt, provided the ideal oppor- 
tunity to awaken the student's interest in hos- 
pital patients as people. 

Deliberately, physicians and social workers 
at Beth Israel Hospital formulated a program 
to compel the intern’s attention to considera- 
tions commonly neglected in his” previous 
training. Through a routine which was made 
as much a part of his duties as taking medical 
histories and reporting the progress of treal- 
ment, the intern was required to investigate 
the social background of each patient, probe 
the relationship of the social situation to the 
disability causing hospitalization, study the 
patient’s attitude toward his own illness and 
its effect on his home life, and anticipate the 
effect on home and family of whatever plan 
of care is indicated for the illness. 


Details of the program as worked out during 
the past ten years by Ethel Cohen, director of 
social service at the hospital and assistant in 
medicine at Tufts College Medical School, and 
Dr. Harry Derow, instructor in medicine at 
Hlarvard Medical School and a member of the 
hospital’s visiting staff, are described in an 
article which appeared recently in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association. Briefly, 
the program provides that the intern’ shall 
acquire through his own efforts a compre- 
hensive social knowledge of each patient in 
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his wards, discuss the social aspects of each 
case during weekly “medical social ward 
rounds” with a resident physician and medi- 
cal social worker, and participate in the plan- 
ning of a practical program of after-care 
considering the social as well as the medical 
needs of the patient. 

Interns are not always adept at first at 
exploring the social environment from which 
the patient has come to the hospital and to 
which he must be returned. Miss Cohen and 
Dr. Derow tell of one case in which an intern 
reported that his initial investigation revealed 
these facts: The patient was a dietitian earn- 









Ing S135 a month until a few months prior to 
her hospitalization. She was living at a privat: 
club and maintaining her son in a_ privat 
school. Assuming from this story the existenc 
of adequate savings or independent means, the 
intern concluded reasonably that a social prob 
lem was not present. 

The social worker, however, was trained to 
suspect information gained easily from ward 
patients, who are frequently fearful that the 
true facts of their economic circumstances 
Inav prejudice the tvpe of care they receive 
in the hospital. In this instance, she felt that 


the reports of club (Continued on page 12S 








The program provides that the intern shall ac 
quire through his own interview a comprehensive 
social knowledge of each patient in his wards 
The type of home and neighborhood the patient 
comes from, economic and family circumstances, 


and social effects of illness are then studied 
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GLAUCOMA 


FALL THE SERIOUS DISEASES of the 
eve, glaucoma is the most prevalent. It 
claims many victims, but most of its 

ravages can and should be prevented. 
Glaucoma is the term applied to a variety of 
conditions, with abnormally increased pres- 
sure within the eve as a symptom common 
to all of them. Normal pressure in the eve 
is that degree of pressure which the tissues 
of the eves are able to withstand without any 
What is meant by 
sriefly, the eve may 


interference with vision, 
pressure within the eve? 
be compared to a rubber ball filled with water. 
If more water is added, the pressure of the 
liquid within the ball rises, and it) becomes 
harder. So with the eve; if the pressure of the 
liquids in it increases, the same result is appar- 
ent, and the condition is known as glaucoma. 
The hardness is always damaging to an eve, bul 
what is normal pressure for one person may be 
abnormal for another, depending on the struc- 
lure of the eve. 

our centuries before Christ, the Greek phy- 
sician Hippocrates recognized glaucoma. As a 
matter of fact, its name dates back to that 
period; the word “glaucoma” is derived from 
the Greek word meaning “sea-green,” the color 
of the pupil in eves which have lost their sight 
through this disease. From ancient times to 
this day, that name has been retained. Some- 
limes, however, glaucoma is referred to as 
“ocular hypertension,” which means high pres- 
sure in the eve. 

Glaucoma may be classified into three great 
eroups: primary, secondary, and congenital. 
Acute inflammatory glaucoma, a subdivision of 
the primary form, is that dreaded sudden 
attack of glauconia unhappily known to many 
who have been stricken. It is more frequent 
in women than in men and may be expected 
between the ages of 35 and 70, although excep- 


The suffering caused by glaucoma and its tragic 
consequences may usually be prevented if early 
symptoms are recognized and correct treatment 
is undertaken at once. By ARTHUR A. KNAPP 


lions are frequent. Thin, wiry and emotionally 
unstable persons are more prone lo an “attack,” 
and 75 per cent of the victims are far-sighted. 
Some families have shown glaucoma for five 
venerations. 

When a patient tells of glaucoma in the 
family, exhaustive tests are made to determine 
the presence or absence of the malady. It is 
surprising how often very early glaucoma is 
discovered. Such early discovery is much. to 
the patients advantage, for it is in its early 
stages, and then only, that most of the tragedy 
of this serious eve trouble may be avoided. 


Acute Glaucoma 


Most cases of acute glaucoma are preceded 
by “prodromal attacks.” These are mild, warn- 
ing attacks of pain in and around the eve, 
accompanied by redness, usually lasting from 
one to three hours. There may be a rainbow 
halo around lights, headache and tears. These 
danger signals should be heeded. Nature dis- 
plavs a warning red light; should the red light 
be passed, months may go by withoul a recur- 
renee, 
when this occurs a full-blown attack of glau- 


Finally, there is no subsidence, and 


coma is present. 

This is one of the most dramatic and explo- 
sive of eve catastrophes. Generally, the patient 
is blind and has excruciating pain. The 
affected eve is intensely bloodshot; it) dis- 
charges tears and shows a swelling of the lids. 
The pressure within is raised, and the globe 
feels hard to the touch. 

Drops are prescribed for treatment of the 
first warning signs. Unfortunately, the eve 
doctor seldom sees the patient in this stage. 
The physician is dependent on the patient's 
history for his diagnosis at this time, since 
the eve may present no evidence of heightened 


}, 


pressure. When glau- (Continued on page 14%) 
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Drops are prescribed for treatment of the first warning signs — mild attacks 
of pain in and around the eye, redness, a rainbow halo around lights, headache 
and tears. Chronic patients may be kept comfortable for years using only drops 
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Troubled with Dandruff ? 


MO YOU HAVE DANDRUFF? Advertise- 

ments persistently want to know and 

the answer is usually “Yes.” Dermatolo- 
vists estimate that dandruff attacks 75 to 95 
per cent of American scalps. 

What ¢s this puzzling and persistent) nui- 
sance? Is it a more or less normal condition, 
or is it an infectious disease? Is it a fore- 
runner of baldness? Is it potentially serious, 
or should it be classed as a petty annoyance? 

Advertisers have done much to confuse 
these issues in the public mind. There is a 
disease, known to doctors as “seborrhea derma- 
litis.” in which a discharge from the infected 
sebaceous glands collects in thick scales on the 
scalp, produces sores, itchiness and even bald- 
ness. There is also a “sticky” tvpe of dan- 
druff, in which the dandruff scales are mois- 
lened by an oily sealp condition. Certain 
hair-lonic and antiseptic advertisers have 
dramatized the resemblance between = sebor- 
rhea and oily dandruff to heighten the dan- 
druff scare. 

Seborrhea is a matter for the doctor. Fortu- 
nately, it is rare only two tenths of one per 
cent of the people ever have it. To imply 
that simple dandruff is a form of seborrhea is 
lo be deliberately misleading. 

There are several forms of dandruff, but the 
only widely prevalent one is that which doc- 
lors call “simple dandruff.” The untidy little 
while flakes that shower 
upon almost every- 
body's coat collar are 
dried bits of scalp. Sim- 
ple dandruff is a con- 
tinual flaking of the top 
or “horny laver” of the 
skin. 

What causes this ex- 
Medi- 


cal researchers are as 


cessive flaking? 


Millions of Americans suffer the incon- 
venience and annoyance of dandruff and 
waste their money on “cures” offered by 
manufacturers whose advertising claims 
have brought about a widespread misun- 
derstanding of the nature of dandruff 


By LOIS MATTOX MILLER 


baffled over the true cause of simple dandruff 
as they are over the deeper mysteries of the 
common cold. The great French hair-and-skin 
specialist, Dr. Raymond Sabouraud, blamed a 
hottle-shaped germ called Pilyosporum ovale, 
which he found between the dandruff seales. 
Bul other investigators found the “bottle- 
bacillus” swarming in scalps untroubled by 
any form of dandruff! So doctors still lack 
an open-and-shut case against any “dandruff 
germ.” 

It is believed that other factors than germs 
play a part. Your scalp is a_ pretty good 
barometer of your general health. Rich food, 
excessive use of tobacco and alcohol, lack of 
sleep, overexertion, and nervous. strain are 
common suspects. 

Then there are the mysterious, vital endo- 
crine glands. Doctors have observed that 
sinall babies can have simple dandruff, but 
serious scalp infections do not occur until 
after puberty, when all the glands become 
aclive. Cases have been reported where dan- 
druff and even seborrhea in women have dis- 
appeared after the menopouse, when some 
endocrines cease functioning. All dermatolo- 
vists agree that the glandular system has some- 
thing to do with sealp conditions. Exactly 
what, is disputed territory. 

Bul if the causes of dandruff are obscure, 
the resulls are sometimes embarrassingly evi- 
dent. What can one do 
lo check the shower of 
scalp flakes? Of what 
value are advertised 
preparations  “hair- 
tonics” and “dandruff 
cures”? Doctors are 
weary from answering 
this one. Bottled prepa- 
rations don’t) “cure” 
dandruff; they may do 
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One shampoo a week — with proper soap selected to suit the condition of the hair and 


scalp—seems to suffice for most people. Washing the hair twice a week does no harm 


some harm; at best they're a waste of money! 
Scarcely a month passes in which the Federal 
Trade Commission does not crack down on 
some manufacturer for advertising that lis 
preparation will “cure” dandruff, “get at the 
root of the trouble” or “penetrate the hair 
follicle and annihilate the germ.” Such claims 
are not only false and misleading; they are 
scientific impossibilities! Some preparations 
do dissolve dandruff scales but so does soap 
and water. 

A few “tonics” contain ingredients that are 
definitely harmful to the hair and scalp. Most, 
however, are made up of oil or alcohol, water, 
coloring matter and scent. Yet even such a 
“harmless” hair-tonic can complicate the very 
dandruff condition it purports to “cure.” Too 
inuch alcohol is bad for a dry scalp; too much 
oil is bad for an oily scalp. In any event, 
such preparations are never bargains; the 
bottle often costs more than its contents. 


Can vou “cure” dandruff? “No.” says the 
doctor; “but you can keep it in check.” If th 
hair is naturally oily, shampoo with tinctur 
of green soap, an inexpensive fluid obtainable 
at any drug store. If the scalp is dry, use on: 
of the superfatted soaps which may be pur 
chased at the drug store. Never rub soap 
directly on the hair; it's harder to rinse out 
afterward. Shaved into flakes and dissolved 
in water, ordinary white soap is as satisfactory 
as any prepared liquid shampoo. Medication 
in soaps has scant value: for one thing, the 
ingredients are never on the scalp long enough 
to have any real effect; for another, it is im 
possible to prescribe one medication suitabl 
for all scalps. 

One shampoo a week seems to suflice for 
most people. But washing the hair twice a 
week or oftener will do no harm. Rinse 
several times to remove all the soap; then be 
sure that the hair and ¢¢ ontinued on page 1%1 
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A report of the National Committee for the 
Resettlement of Foreign Physicians, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, briefed 


By ROBERT MARIS 


PHYSICIAN with a foreign-sounding 

name faces ruin in a small town in the 

Kast because of a vicious, uncontroll- 
able rumor that he is an alien spy. Another's 
practice disappears with the spread of a pre- 
posterous whispering campaign that he dis- 
penses “slow acting poison” in- his pre- 
scriptions! 

Fantastic as it may sound, these are actual 
incidents reported by field investigators for 
the National Committee for the Resettlement 
of Foreign Physicians, which attributes such 
vossip to prejudice, unfriendliness and unwill- 
ingness to make allowance for the period of 
adaptation and assimilation necessary to trans- 
form an immigrant into an American. Fortu- 
nately, such ocurrences are rare. For the most 
part, emigre physicians who have located in 
small towns or villages are nicely assimilated. 


They are members of Rotary, Kiwanis, the 





Unfriendliness is rare in American towns; 


most emigre doctors are well assimilated. 
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DOCTORS 


Grange, or the volunteer fire department; their 
wives are active in women’s social and Civic 
organizations; their children are bringing 
friends home after school. They are “of” as 
well as “in” their communities, and if this is 
less generally true of foreign physicians in the 
larger towns and big cities, the problem is in 
no sense peculiar to doctors of foreign birth; 
the difficulties of starting a new practice in a 
big city are well known to many a native son 
of unquestioned ability! 

It is popularly supposed that the country is 
overflowing with physicians who have emi- 
erated from European countries in- recent 
vears, and that these “refugee doctors” have 
disrupted the practice of medicine for Ameri- 
cans -particularly along the Eastern seaboard 

in our larger cities. -According to United 
States Department of Labor Statistics, the 
lolal of immigrant physicians admitted to the 
United States during the vears 1953 to 1940 
was 0,056, or about the number usually gradu- 
ated from American medical schools in a single 
vear. Moreover, the Committee for Resettle- 
ment of Foreign Physicians has sought con- 
scientiously to make certain that as many as 
possible of the newcomers are located in com- 
munities really needing additional medical ser- 
vice, with the result that the populations of a 
number of small towns in New York, Ohio, 
Ilinois, California, Colorado, Maryland, New 
Jersey and Virginia are enjoving better medi- 


cal care, in many respects, than they have ever 


had before. 

In a recent report covering the two vears of 
its operation, the Committee pointed out that 
whereas in 1906 there had been 1 physician to 
every 625 persons in the United States, it is 
estimated that in 1940 there were more than 
S00 persons for every physician! In addition, 
the report emphasizes that the present national 


emergency is requiring greater and greater 


numbers of physicians for Army, Navy and 
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from ABROA 


other government. ser- 
vices, that sudden shifts 
in civilian population to 
defense industry centers 
have created shortages 
of physicians in certain 
areas, and that the ten- 
dency in recent years 
for voung medical grad- 
uates to seek  profes- 
sional laurels in urban 
communities has left 
enough room in_ the 
smaller towns for. all 
who have come from 
Europe since the begin- 
ning of fascist aggres- 
sions. 

The Committee was 
formed two years ago 
when thoughtful physi- 
clans considered the 
possibility that incom- 
ing doctors might con- 
vregate in the eastern 
cities even though the 
need—-and their great- 
est opportunity for hap- 
piness—lay elsewhere. 
They realized, too, that 
the new arrivals would need assistance in 
meeting the requirements for registration and 
licensure established to protect American com- 
munities from incompetents, that only by long 
lerm planning and careful organization could 
the services of immigrant doctors be utilized to 
produce the best results for the public, the 
medical profession of America and the émigrés 
themselves. Specific objectives of the Com- 
mittee, then, were to evaluate the eligibility of 
individual émigré physicians to practice medi- 
cine in the United States, to assist those who 
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The Committee has sought to make certain 
that the newcomers locate in communities 


truly needing additional medical service. 


were found competent in preparing for exam! 
nations and for American medical requir 
ments, and to further their resettlement in 
places where medical services were needed. 
The report published in a recent issue of 
The Journal of the American Medical Associa 
tion by Drs. David L. Edsall and Tracy J. Put 
nam, respectively chairman and vice chairman 
of the Committee, indicates that more than 
1,000 physicians have been registered for Com- 
mittee assistance, which begins with the pro- 


Vision of facilities, (Continued on page 140 
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EDICAL EDUCATION and outdoor 

sports which expose the body to public 

scrutiny are making men and women 
more and more. self-conscious about their 
physiques. Many are loath to allow’ their 
extremities to be uncovered because of un- 
sightly varicose veins, ulcers and pigmentation 
that the eves of the curious may stare at. 
Besides, if these people participate in any oul- 
door activities their legs tire easily, and there 
is always the possibility of injuring the vari- 
cose veins, causing phlebitis or varicose ulcer. 
There is no doubt that the number of patients 
seeking treatment for varicose, veins in the 
spring results not only from = their wish for 
permanent relief, but also from the fact that 
for vanitw’s sake they wish to have presentable 
legs for summer bathing. Many women who 
suffer from = varicose veins wish to enjoy a 
stockingless summer. Women far outnumber 
men in receiving treatment for varicosities. 

Whatever the reason the patient seeks treat- 
ment, she should decide early to undergo 
examination. even at the very first sign of a 
varicose vein. It is a far better policy to 
obtain early advice and prevent the addition 
of more varicosities than to wait until the 
entire leg is studded with varicose veins. 
There are methods of prevention, but some of 
the prominent causes of varicose veins should 
be discussed to provide a fuller understanding 
of the preventive measures. 

Varicose veins appear to affect whole fami- 
lies, for many women recall that their mothers 
and grandmothers suffered from the same dis- 
order. In reviewing this familial tendency, it 
might be found that all three generations had 
Inmany pregnancies and thus were more prone 
to develop varicosities. Often one hears from 


men that their fathers suffered from = varicoss 
veins because long hours of standing wer 
required in their occupations. In such situa 
lions, the proper procedure is to visit the pliy 
sician to determine what can be done to pre 
vent a repetition of the same disorder 

Obesity, whether caused by an endocrin 
or dietary disturbance, is) prevalent among 
patients suffering from: varicose veins. Satis 
factory results from treatment in this type of 
case can only be assured if measures to insti 
tute weight reduction are likewise prescribed 
If no attempt is made to overcome the factor 
of obesity, recurrence of varicosily is likely 

Varicose veins frequently are first evident 
when a patient begins to walk about after a 
long illness. This is due to the fact that the 
patient’s leg muscles are weak, the vein walls 
have lost their elasticity. and the skin is 
relaxed. The change to standing position 
under those conditions and with the return 
of the pressure in the veins has caused the 
blood vessels to dilate. Unless measures to 
counteract the change of posture are adopted, 
these veins will develop into true varicosities 
Before such a patient is allowed to leave his 
bed an elastic stocking or bandage should be 
placed on both legs from the foot to the knee 
Essentially this will give the added suppor! 
that is necessary until the legs have once again 
regained their former strength. 

Phlebitis, or inflammation of a vein, whether 
superficial or deep in the leg, has been noted 
as a cause of varicosities. Often a vein will 
reopen after phlebitis has subsided, but if il 
should become permanently closed othe: 
veins must function in its place, and a com 
pensatory dilatation of surrounding veins may 


occur. Thus it is im- (Continued on page 15% 


Early diagnosis to permit proper preventive measures and 
correct treatment are vital factors in the management of 
varicose veins. The result for patients who undergo the 
treatment is so gratifying that those suffering symptoms 
of varicosity should not hesitate to seek medical advice 


By BERNARD BEHREND 


; | Be Prevented? 
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Home Defense 


IS YOUR HOME ACCIDENT PROOF? 


Since many home accidents are caused by defective furnishings and poor household man- 
agement, the following check list is suggested for detecting the most common causes of 
home accidents. Place a check (V) on the line next to the question when the answer is 
“YES” and a circle (0) when the answer is “NO.” 


——Are stairs well lighted (lighting unit controlled from a point reached before the light 
is needed)? 

Are handrails provided on stairs (especially cellar and attic)? 

Are stair rugs fastened and free from wrinkles and curled edges? 

——aAre gates placed at the top of all open stairways and porch steps if babies are allowed 
to crawl around? 

Are stairs kept clear of toys, marbles, pencils, mops or other objects? 

Are attic, basement and garage kept clear of rubbish? 

——ls a stand provided for the electric iron? 

——ls outdoor radio antenna equipped with a lightning arrester? 

—ls First Aid equipment kept in accessible places? 

——Is medicine cabinet above reach of all children and all poisons segregated and care- 

fully marked? 

——Are separate metal cans provided for ashes and rubbish? 

Are fire resisting guards in front of all woodwork close to heat? 

Are oily mops and rags kept in a metal container? 

——Are inflammable liquids such as kerosene kept in tightly closed metal containers and 
away from heating systems and hot pipes? 

Are steps and walks kept free of ice? 

——ls there a fire extinguisher in the house? 


KITCHEN :— 

——Are sharp tools kept in separate compartments and out of reach of the children? 
Are matches kept in tin boxes and out of reach of children? 

——Are gas cocks adjusted to turn smoothly but not too easily? 

Are gas connections made with solid piping? 

——Are stoves equipped with pipes to chimneys? 

——ls stove (especially oven) kept free of food grease which may catch fire? 
——Are electrical fixtures in good repair (including wires)? 


LIVING ROOM:— 

Are incombustible ash trays provided for smokers? 
——ls there a screen for the open fire place? 

——Are scatter rugs equipped with pads to prevent slipping? 


BATHROOM :— 

——ls handrail provided for help in getting out of bath tub? 

——ls rubber mat provided to prevent slipping in bath tub or shower? 
——ls hot water faucet controlled to prevent scalding? 

Are electric lights controlled by wall switch to prevent shock? 


NURSERY :-— 

——ls baby crib provided with high sides and the railing sufficiently close to prevent baby 
pushing head through partitions? 

Are a small table and chair provided for baby to prevent using a regular chair? 

——ls furniture steady and made with round corners? 

Are toys of tested and safe nature? 









































——ls nursery carefully lighted with attachments which cannot be handled by the child? 
——ls provision made for sanitary use of baby’s effects? 
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Against Accidents 


In spite of close attention to safety 
features by manufacturers, mechanical 
devices and appliances can never be 100 
per cent accident proof. The price of 
carelessness may always be accident! 


By R. L. LEE 





HUDDERING at the horrors of war, inhabitants of th 

United States have been prone to felicitate themselves 

on being safe in their own homes, forgetting that in 
one vear home accidents have killed 33,000 persons, caused 
1,850,000 disabling accidents of which 110,000 resulted. in 
permanent disability —and cost many millions of dollars. In 
five vears these accidental deaths have totaled 167,000, with 
injuries and property losses mounting accordingly. In our 
ardor for national defense against foreign foes, this grisly 
home accident toll should not be overlooked or given only 
sporadic attention. 

Outstanding defense work against these tragic disasters 
in our midst has been accomplished by Rosamond Losh. 
director of the Children’s Bureau of Kansas City, in a con 
tinuous campaign which has reduced by half the number of 
children killed in home accidents. With parent and civi 
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Oily accumulations of waste or rags cre a constant 
tire hazard — according to the Kansas City check- 


list, a metal container for rags shouid be provided. 


cooperation, Miss Losh has supervised) thou- 
sunds of volunteer workers in a constructive 
program to vitalize home-safelty instruction, to 
stimulate interest in home-safetvy equipment 
and to make possible city-wide inspections. 
Iler safety precautions often combat illness as 
well as accidents and make for better health 
and home conditions generally. The depart- 
ment of sociology in the Kansas City Junior 
College has shown its approval by requiring 
all its students to engage in this activity. 

Phe following suggestions indicate” Miss 
Losh’s line of attack and are of value to any 
community planning for greater home safety. 

1. Determine how many fatal and = serious 
accidents are occurring in homes, learn how 
and where they have occurred and whether or 
not they are on the increase. 

2. Get actively and cooperatively behind a 
safety campaign 365 days in the vear. 

5. Secure the cooperation of local civie and 
social organizations. 

!. Conduct home-safety classes. National 
Safety Council lesson are helpful. 
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henticated News Phot 
A dreadful accident may be in store for this child, 


who can't be expected to fear the razor blade which 


Father threw carelessly away into the wastebasket. 


» Arrange for a home-safely speakers’ 
bureau to provide speakers for short safety 
talks before social and civic clubs. 

6. Arrange a force of workers for a cily- 
wide, house to house canvass to distribute and 
explain the home-safety inspection blank and 
lo award window. stickers when conditions 
warrant. 

7. Provide home-safety exhibits and demon- 
strations which consist of the known devices 
for insuring home safety. 

8. Give a series of radio talks to set forth 
the needs of the movement and outline the pro- 
posed procedure. Request radio audience to 
send in safety suggestions to be read on the 
next radio hour. 

9% Select some desirable homes for home- 
safety demonstration purposes. 

10. Make use of the safetv education and 
safety equipment which the power and light 
company in your community has developed. 

This ten point plan can be carried out 
under the direction of the local safety coun- 


cil or some other (Continued on page 129 
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To make certain that inquisitive children won't 
come to harm, safety-minded housekeepers provide 
a place for everything, keep everything in place. 


Lamp cords should be placed against walls, not out 
in the room where they may trip somebody's toes; a 
worn or frayed cord may be a dangerous fire hazard. 
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WATCH for THESE! 


In Kansas City, volunteer safety workers are on the 
alert to discover and eliminate the careless prac- 
tices responsible for the kind of accidents that 
result in nearly 5,000,000 disabling injuries in 
the United States every year. These pictures show 
a few of the more common ones. That such accidents 
can be prevented is proved by the Kansas City pro- 


gram, which has halved the annual toll since 1938 
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The neglect of a hot iron is so spectacularly fool 
ish that it is popularly believed to be extinct as 
a cause of fire. Studies show that it isn’t, though 
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Cab drivers are 
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selected for adaptability shown in “horse sense” intelligence test 


The Man for the Job 


HkeN A MAN APPLIES FOR A JOB, he 


is usually required to answer a few 
questions about his aee, his birthplace, 
s experience and his nearest relatives. But, 
n the opinion of Dr. Morris S. Viteles, Associ- 
ite Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, these routine inquiries and 
the replies to them do not even begin to give 
either the applicant or the prospective em- 
plover a genuine insight into the kind of work 
which is to be performed or the fitness of the 
man for the job. 
Dr. Viteles is a pioneer in what he calls the 


science of work. For more than twenty vears, 


By MADELIN BLITZSTEIN 


he has been exploring the highways and 
Ile has taken 
trips abroad innumerable times to find out 
how the French, the Czechs and the Russians 


byways of man’s will to work. 


emploved industrial psychology in building up 
He has 
written articles and books on matching men 


their factories and their laboratories. 


for jobs, and he has tried out countless tests 
and examinations to arrive at what he con- 
siders a good formula for the two-fold problem 
of making the worker happier at his task and 
increasing productive activity. 

Nor is Dr. Viteles a man of academic experi- 


ence only. While he has gone on teaching 
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classes at college and keeping his 
post as head of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Clinic at the university, he 
has put his theories to practical use 
to such an extent that he has be- 
come well known as a_trouble- 
shooter in man’s conquest of the 
machine. 

Only recently he received a grant 
from the National Research Council 
for research in aeronautics, the idea 
being that Dr. Viteles will come oul 
of his latest studies with a set of 
tests that may lead to the improved 
selection and training of student 
pilots. Dr. Viteles is learning to fly, 
so that he will be able to tackle 
this new subject with a thorough 
knowledge of its requirements. 

In the past, Dr. Viteles has had 
signal success in a variety of fields, 
ranging from taxicab driving to 
electric power stations. But whether 
he is developing tests for the selec- 
tion of motor vehicle operators or 
examinations for stenographers, he 
always keeps two principal factors 
in mind: the work to be done and 
the man who is to do it. For he is 
cerlain and his views today are 
hacked up by vears of successful 
performance—that only if these two 
aspects of the job are dovetailed 
can there be efficiency in production 
and happiness on the job. 

Years ago, Dr. Viteles established 
for the Milwaukee Electric Railway 








The work to be done and the man to do it must 
be carefully matched for efficient production 
and happiness on the job. Cab driver applicant 
must meet physical as well as mental requir 
ments (above); but most significant are the 
standards applied through practical tests t 
determine temperamental suitability and th 


two-day road test given under working conditions 
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and Light Company his first practical test for 
the hiring of motormen. The results were so 
vood, as shown in the decrease of accidents, 
the noticeable cutting-down of emplovee turn- 
over and the lowering of fatigue that the sci- 
ence of industrial psychology got a big boost 
there and then. Since that time, Dr. Viteles’ 
talents have been felt in many other com- 
panies, but it is in the two Philadelphia firms 
with which he is now actively connected that 
the most striking results have occurred. One is 
the Philadelphia Electric Company and_ the 
other is the Yellew Cab Company. 

It may be puzzling at first glance to see how 
preliminary tests can tell very much about a 
taxicab driver. But figures about the driver of 
the Yellow Cab Company show such a contrast 
to other companies in other cities that there 
can be no argument. Cab drivers stay on the 
job in Philadelphia an average of ten vears, 
compared to sixteen months in New York and 
a vear in other cities. And the courtesy of the 
Philadelphia cab driver has been remarked 
on by even such an outstanding anti-Phila- 
delphian as the Manhattan city editor, Stanley 
Walker. 

he tests to which all drivers must submit 
are not easy to pass. Of those men who apply, 
only one out of eight is considered sufliciently 
qualified to take the second part of the test 
after he has answered the preliminary ques- 
tions. Only 60 per cent of those who take the 
final examination succeed in passing it with a 
high enough mark to qualify for a job. 

While no applicant is taken if he is below 
25's vears of age or over 35, men between 28 
and 33 are considered ideal as a result of 
studies made on hundreds of cab drivers. All 
applicants must pass a standard life insurance 
physical examination. Married men are given 
twice as high a score as single men, and 
widowed or divorced men with dependents fall 
somewhere between the married and the single. 
Divorced men without dependents are not con- 
sidered preferable to single men, and those 
applicants who complain of domestic troubles 
are not looked on with favor. The applicant 
who states that he is happily married and a 
devoted family man gets preference over the 
bachelor who may have had more vears of 
experience. 

In addition to this kind of information on 
the preliminary examination, there is also what 
Dr. Viteles calls the “horse sense intelligence 
lest.” Typical of the “horse sense” questions is 
this one: 
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If your cab broke down and no other cab to 
which to transfer your passenger was in sight, 
and your passenger refused to pay his fare 
because vou did not take him to his destination, 
what would you do? 

(a) Hold him till a policeman came? 

(b) Beat him with vour crank handle until 
he paid? 

(c) Ask him to give you his name = and 
address and allow him to go? 

(d) Allow him to go, but follow him until 
vou found a policeman whom you could ask 
lo arrest him? 

Another question which is put to the appli- 
cants is this: 

If vou suspected a man loaded with bundles 
of being a bootlegger, what would you do if he 
hailed your cab? 

(a) Drive by as though vou did not see his 
signal? 

(b) Pick him up and drive him to the near- 
est police station? 

(c) Tell him that you cannot carry him 
unless he assures vou he has no liquor in his 
bundles? 

(d) Pick him up and carry him to his desti- 
nation? 

Other “horse sense” questions test the appli- 
cant’s ability to make change with rapidity and 
ease, his powers of observation, and his atti- 
tudes toward red lights. In these “horse sense” 
fests, grammar and high school graduates fre- 
quently make better scores than college men. 

If the applicant passes the preliminary 
examination with a total score that is satis- 
factory, he takes a road test for two days. In 
that time his ability to drive, to park a car. 
and to fix minor parts in an automobile is 
tested, as well as his knack for helping cus- 
tomers in and out of cabs and his knowledge 
of the city. His final instructions are to see 
unaccompanied women to their door if he 
drives them home after dark, and to watch 
out for fingers and feet when he is closing 
doors. He is then ready to be a cab driver on 
the streets of Philadelphia—for an average 
period of ten vears! 

Over at what Dr. Viteles calls the “human 
engineering laboratory” at the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, things are somewhat differ- 
ent. As Director of Personnel Research at this 
plant, Dr. Viteles devised a series of tests for 
examining substation operators, by means of 
which tests switching errors due to the human 
factor were reduced 90 per cent in a period 
(Continued on page 132) 


of five vears. 
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Pulling Teeth Without Pain 


Modern dentistry has taken most of the terror out of extractions— 


the choice of a proper anesthetic can usually render operations 


about the face and mouth painless. By following a few simple rules 


the patient himself can help the dentist keep care of the teeth 


free of pain. These are explained By R. REED SMITH 


AUL REVERE is known to every Ameri- 

can as an outstanding horseman = and 

patriot, but few are aware that he was 
also a dentist. He ran announcements regu- 
larly in the Boston Country Journal to the 
effect that he would serve “Those who found 
it necessary to have teeth drawn and replaced 
with false ones.” With the meager equip- 
ment and drugs at his command in those days, 
he was considered a good dentist. However, 
he was unable to relieve the pain of “draw- 
ing” teeth, for that ability was still unknown. 


Faulty Folklore 


Modern dentistry has robbed our conversa- 
lion of the faulty folklore and tales of terror 
connected with the extraction of teeth. These 
yarns of terrorism and personal heroism in 
the dental chair have been largely handed 
down from Colonial days. By the judicious 
selection of anesthetics, dentistry today can 
usually render the extraction of teeth and 
other operations about the face and mouth 
painless. 

There are two methods by which dental 
operations are rendered painless—namely, gas 
and local anesthesia. Since there are some 


definite contraindications for the use of gas, 
ever insist on its administration if your den- 
list considers a local anesthetic better for you. 
in the case of heavy drinkers, for instance, gas 
's not considered advisable, though it is widely 
ind safely used for many types of patient. 


Local anesthetic (blocking) is used far more 
extensively than gas, and great improvements 
have been made both in the drug itself and 
in the method of injection. Novocain is the 
drug that is usually preferred; a good nerve 
block with the new novocain solutions will 
completely black-oul pain, and what is of equal 
importance, do it with absolute safety. Thes« 
new drugs do not cause a rapid change in 
blood pressure as the older solutions some 
times did. The old bugaboo of not being able 
to stand the needle injection is now a thing 
of the past. Every dentist has access to several 
new and potent solutions known as topical o1 
surface anesthetics. In most cases this surface 
anesthetic is swabbed on by a little cotton 
applicator, and in two or three minutes the 
needle may be inserted without any pain, 


X-Rays Aid Dentist 

When the time arrives for extraction, let 
vour dentist first x-ray vour teeth. If they are 
diseased the x-ray will reveal the exact area of 
infection. X-ray will also aid in the actual 
extraction work, since it tells the dentist the 
definite positions of the roots and the density 
of the bone holding the teeth. 

Do not wait until you are driven to the 
dentist by pain and soreness. The = entire 
extraction procedure can be performed with 
a minimum of pain if it is started when the 
gums are in good condition. If they are sore 
and painful, however, (Continued on page 126 
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ACNE 


By MAURICE J. COSTELLO 


CNE IS A CHRONIC inflammatory dis- 
ease of the oil glands and hair follicles. 
The name is specifically applied to the 
common pimples, blackheads and pitted scars 
occurring in the oily skins of adolescents of 
both sexes. Acne is prevalent between the 
aves of 12 and 25 and is the most common 
eruption of that period. 

The pimples and blackheads occurring espe- 
cially on the face, and also on the chest, back, 
shoulders and arms, comprise the commonest 
ivpe of acne, referred to as acne vulgaris. This 
eruption is frequently associated with a skin 
condition known as seborrheic eczema, in 
which dandruff or an oily scalp may be found. 
Itching, redness and sealing behind the ears 
are also characteristic. 

Phe early lesions of acne are the blackheads, 
or comedones, which are tiny plugs consisting 
of fatty material from the oil glands mixed 
with seales from the wall of the hair shaft. 
The plugging of the hair follicles and the 
blackheads are not caused by dirt, as is com- 
monly supposed, but by the chemical changes 
which occur as a result of exposure to the 
air. The idea that acne is caused by uncleanli- 
ness is false; patients suffering with this con- 
dition as a rule are meticulous in the care of 
the skin, thoroughly washing the affected areas 
frequently. As a matter of fact, the physician 
often must caution the acne patient to avoid 
unreasonable efforts of cleanliness. Infection 
takes place in the skin because the blackheads 
act as foreign bodies, developing into pimples 
and pustules. Bacteria, principally the acne 
bacillus and the staphvlococcus, are found in 
the plug; they may be contributing causes 
Excessive and constantly renewed 


of acne. 
secretion of the sebaceous glands and lack of 
oxvgen form an ideal medium for the growth 
of these germs. Pitted scars develop, and the 


resulting disfigurement depends on the depth 
and severity of the infection. Certain persons 
suffering from acne who have a_ tendency 
lo excessive scar formation develop disfiguring 
lumps which may be permanent unless treated 
with x-rays soon after they appear. This ten- 
dency is found especially in Negroes, and when 
these lesions occur on the nape of the neck 
they are extremely difficult to treat success- 
fully. The tendency to form scars in severe 
acne is so common that the early application 
of x-rays is almost imperative. 

There are many causes for acne, but the 
most plausible theory advanced is that which 
explains it as a result of imbalance of the 
glands of internal secretion. The sex glands, 
particularly, seem to have a definite influence, 
because it is at the time of puberty and ado- 
lescence in both sexes that this condition is 
most apt to occur. At this time all the glands 
and functions of the body are in a state of 
overactivity. Acne may also make its appear- 
ance at times other than adolescence, when 
there is temporary derangement of the endo- 
crine system. Abnormalities in fat and carbo- 
hvdrate metabolism, as well as constipation and 
anemia, appear to play less important roles. 

Acne rosacea, commonly referred to as 
rosacea, occurs in men and women, usually 
over 10 vears of age. It is an eruption of the 
face resembling in some features the acne of 
adolescence. It is seen on the flush areas of the 
face, in the middle vertical third, including the 
nose, cheeks, chin and the skin between the 
evebrows. The secondary infection in rosacea 
is accounted for by the presence in the hair 
follicle of the same bacteria as are found in 
acne, and by a parasite, which may be only a 
coincidental finding, known as the demodex. 

Rosacea is a manifestation of a constitu- 
tional condition in (Continued on page 14% 
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The 





commonest type of acne is characterized by pimples and blackheads which 


‘cur especially on the face and also on the chest, back, shoulders and arms 


\-ray treatment is indicated when the blackheads are numerous, 


large and hard 
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OW TO AVOID IT, how to know when 
you have it and what to do if you get it 
are the facts about pneumonia that most 

people are eager to learn. First, however, we 
should know just what it is that we are trying 
lo escape. 

The pneumonias are fevers caused by infec- 
tions in which the lungs become inflamed in 
a way that interferes with the normal exchange 
of gases between the air and the blood. The 
infection is attributable to one or more of sev- 
eral varieties of bacteria and viruses. When 
the lungs are inflamed, the blood vessels in the 
walls of the air sacs are dilated and the air sacs 
are filled with fluid, cells and bacteria. Most 
frequently, the exciting causes of pneumonia 
are one of the 50 odd varieties of pneumococci, 
less frequently one of a number of other bac- 
teria and a virus. It should be remembered 
that closure of the air sacs may be due to 
causes Other than inflammatory disease. For 
example, the air sacs may be blocked as the 
result of a stoppage of the normal circulation 
through their walls. This happens when a 
blood vessel in the lungs becomes plugged, as 
occurs in some varieties of heart and blood 





HYGEIA 


ABOUT 


vessel disease, a condition known to physicians 
as an infaret. Sometimes, when the heart is 
weak, the blood does not leave the lungs and 
stagnates in the lower portions, and if there is 
fever the condition will seem like pneumonia. 
The bronchi may be plugged with mucus or 
with a foreign body, and this illness may also 
simulate pneumonia. Strictly speaking, the 
tubercle bacillus causes pneumonia, or inflam- 
mation of the lungs which may so closely 
resemble the pneumonias that it requires great 
skill to distinguish them. Because the treat- 
ment is quite different, this condition should 
be designated as a variety of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

Two conditions are necessary to produce 
pneumonia—a penetrating seed or germ, and 
a receptive soil, or patient. The conditions 
under which pneumonias develop, the way the 
seed is scattered, the characteristics of the 
seed which make for virulence and of the soil 
which favors growth of the seed should all 
be examined. 

Pneumococci are present in the upper 
respiratory passages of many people without 
doing harm. Because they grow on suitable 
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PNEUMONIA 


culture media, it is possible to collect pneumo- 
cocel for identification by microscopic exami- 
nation, which may readily be done because 
each pair of pneumococci is surrounded by a 
capsule. The capsules swell when brought into 
contact with a serum prepared by injecting 
rabbits with this organism. The pneumococci 
are given numbers, depending on the serums 
with which they swell. Numbers were assigned 
by the original workers with this problem or 
hy those who discovered new types. 

If people are in close contact, talking, cough- 
ing or sneezing, they will spray one another 
with droplets of moisture which may contain 
disease-producing pneumococci. The number 
of bacteria present may vary and differ in 
their virulence or capacity to produce disease. 
Some people will receive only a few germs, 
Which will be destroyed by the tissues of the 
respiratory tracts, while others may receive a 
large dose with which the body cannot cope. 
In some cases, of course, the germs are a 
variety which does not produce disease in 
man. 

There are other methods by which the pneu- 
inococci are spread, especially from patients 
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with disease. A patient may distribute th 
germs to those about him by coughing and 
thus spreading droplets on the hands or cloth 
ing of others or contaminating dust particles 
in the air. The sputum or discharge from the 
lungs, a thick, rubbery, rust-colored mucus, is 
coughed up and this may soil his hands. 
clothes or utensils. Those who come in close 
contact with him may then soil their hands 
and carry the germs to the upper respiratory 
passages of others, either directly or indirectly. 
Thus the nurse or the family may becom: 
carriers of the disease. The circumstantial evi 
dence is very strong that the organism has 
been received from one patient and carried to 
another, because it may be identified by its 
pneumococcus number. Nurses have carried 
a pneumococcus from one patient to another 
in the wards when precautions to” prevent 
cross-infection were not emploved. A patient 
who has had one germ, responsible for his 
pneumonia, may have a new portion of the 
lung involved, with a= different’) organism 
responsible, which may sometimes be traced 
to another patient or to a carrier. In well 
managed infectious disease hospitals, — the 
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patients care is individualized to” prevent 
this; a change of gown and a careful scrub- 
hing of the hands after the care of each 
patient is mandatory. In the home, those 
entering the sickroom should cover” their 
clothes with a gown, a kimono or hoover 
apron and scrub their hands before and after 
each visit. Visitors may bear a_ different 
variety of pneumococcus and convey them to 
‘the patient by spraving (in coughing or speak- 
ing) or by hand. If the respiratory tracts of 
members of the families of patients ill with 
pneumonia are examined for germs, those in 
close contact with the patient may harbor the 
culprit pneumococcus and may continue to 
carry the germ for a long time after the patient 
has recovered, and vet they may remain per- 
fectly well. Sometimes members of a family 
become carriers because one person has carried 
it into the home, vet no one becomes ill with 
pneumonia. Most of the family may remain 
well, and one member may have only a sore 
throat or cold for a short time. They may 
carry the pneumococcus for months without 
harm to themselves. Just why this should be 
true is a matter which engages the attention of 
many research workers throughout that part 
of the world which is still civilized. By increas- 
ing resistance and by lessening exposure to 
disease, pneumonia may be avoided. 


Defense Activity 

Why do avirulent bacteria become viru- 
lent? It may be explained by the fact that 
the tissues become changed. The mucus mem- 
branes become more susceptible and permit 
the passage of the germs because some virus 
or submicroscopic, disease-producing — sub- 
stance destroys the protecting surface cells 
and opens the tissue spaces to invasion. Resis- 
tance to virus disease in those who have had 
one attack is developed by rapidly induced 
activity of the defense mechanisms. This 
activity may increase protective substances in 
the blood or in the cells of the mucus mem- 
branes, which rapidly multiply and form a 
thick defense wall. They do this better for the 
practice obtained by previous experience. We 
know, for instance, that in swine the virus of 
influenza alone does not produce an_ illness, 
and that the bacillus of influenza separately 
does not produce severe illness; the combina- 
lion, however, may prove to be deadly. 
Patients who are carrying a virulent pneumo- 
coccus may be safe until they acquire a cold 


or some other virus. Healthy mucus mem- 
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branes secrete substances which destroy or 
neutralize some viruses. Viruses and bacteria 
do not thrive in an acid medium, and when the 
mucus membranes are congested they become 
more alkaline and are thus better culture 
media. 


Crowd Diseases 

Because the viruses and bacteria are spread 
from person to person, the diseases they pro- 
duce are called crowd diseases. The best way 
to avoid the combination of viruses or bac- 
teria is to avoid unnecessary crowds and to 
avoid the congestion of the head which follows 
chilling of the extremities, as when we get our 
feet cold and wet, by wearing rubbers and 
changing promptly from wet shoes. Alcoholic 
excess and exhausting work also reduce resis- 
tance, as does a marked change of temperature 
of the body surface. Chilling and respiratory 
congestion may be caused by inadequate cloth- 
ing, especially in exposure to winds. When 
evidence of infection is present, the highest 
degree of resistance should be maintained and 
the least possible strain should be placed on 
the body; this is best attained by rest in bed 
and ample food. 

Some believe that crowd diseases may be 
avoided by destroying the virus or bacteria 
while they are still in the air, when there is 
no direct person to person contact. Such a 
method of protection has been successfully 
utilized in preventing the transfer of respira- 
tory virus diseases among infants; it may be 
accomplished by making a barrier of ultra- 
violet light rays. Some newly devised sub- 
stances (aerosols) are harmless when breathed, 
and used as a spray may destroy viruses in 
the atmosphere. 


Inoculations 

Some workers believe that instead of de- 
stroving the invader, it is better to fortify the 
people exposed by the use of vaccines or 
inoculations of killed or weak bacteria which 
increase resistance by training the cells to resist 
the disease when it is encountered. It has long 
been known that one attack of some diseases 
can often confer protection against another 
attack. This is done successfully for diph- 
theria, smallpox and others. 

It seems diflicult to know just how to accom- 
plish this purpose in the case of the pneumo- 
cocci, because the number of species is so large 
and the resistance may be only for a specific 
tvpe. The evidence for (Continued on page 127) 
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Well-known educators say: 


“Girls have often suffered physical and mental harm 
because they have not learned in advance the nature 
and hygiene of menstruation. Here is an opportunity 
for the schools to perform a very real and vital service 
to society.” 


Grateful mothers say: 
“We are indebted to the teachers who give our daugh- 
ters wholesome, accurate information on a subject 
which most of us cannot explain adequately.” 

o e s 
Every term, more and more teachers are awakened 
to the need for menstrual education in the school sys- 
tem. No matter what you teach— Physical Education, 
English, Home Economics, Mathematics, or Hygiene 
—you are almost certain to be faced with questions 
about menstruation from your girls. 

The Modess Program of Menstrual Education will 
help you answer their questions easily and naturally. 
It was planned and written with the advice and assist- 
ance of both teachers and doctors. Teachers who have 
used it sum it up this way: 


“The Modess Program of 
Menstrual Education recognizes a 
definite need—and fills it!’’ 


For younger girls: “Nancy's Biggest 
Day at Camp” is a new and modern 
version of the simple facts of menstru- 
ation. The story is told in a way that 
young girls like to read—and it has | 
been praised highly by the many 
teachers who have used it. 





For older girls: “lhe Periodic Cycle” 
explains menstruation in a more adult 
and scientifically detailed manner. Yet 
it is written very simply and is easy 
for the high school girl to understand. 
With it, use the anatomy charts de- 
scribed below. 











Six Menstrual Anatomy Charts 
which provide illustrative mate- 
rial for the text of “The Periodic 
Cycle.” They are considered in- 
valuable by the teachers who have 
taught menstrual facts to girls of 
high school age. 





Now —these new Teaching Outlines: 
Teachers who have used the Modess teaching aids 
effectively for their own girls, have collaborated in the 
preparation of these two Teaching Outlines. One is for 
use in preparing young girls to meet their first men- 
strual experience. The other is designed for presenting 
fundamental, scientific facts of menstruation to girls 
of high school age. 





“They look to you 
for straight facts” 


a 


ALL THIS MATERIAL IS FREE=MAIL THIS COUPON 





The Personal Products Corp., Dept.. B-37 , Milltown, New Jersey 


For Students: Please send me For Teachers: ( Please send me 
copies of new edition of “The Periodic also the set of Menstrual Anatomy 
Cycle,” : Charts. (Distribution of the cl 
copies of “Nancy’s Biggest Day at is limited to teachers who us 
Camp.” Periodic Cycle” in their classes 

Name 

Address 

City iS State 


Order as many copies of the booklets as you need 
80 that each girl may have one to kee p). 
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I consider syphilis 
the most urgent 
public health problem 


in this country today— 


THOMAS PARRAN, M. D. 


Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service 


*“Bxcerpt from the book, THE SHADOW ON THE LAND, by Dr. Parran. 








i lpr FOLLOWING cardinal principles 
governthe control and, let it be hoped, 


the eventual eradication of syphilis: 


/. Prompt recognition of syphilis is 
vital, Today, no one need remain in doubt 
as to whether or not he has syphilis. No 
one should be fearful of seeking medical 
advice about syphilis. The disease is con- 
tagious and can be contracted innocently. 


If there is the slightest suspicion that 
syphilis has been contracted, action should 
be taken immediately. A thorough med 
ical check-up, including a blood test and 
often a microscopic examination, will re- 


veal the truth 


Early symptoms usually disappear 
whether treated or not. So, many a victim 
is deceived into neglecting medical atten- 
tion while the disease slowly entrenches 
itself in one or more of the vital organs. 
Then, sometimes years after the initial 
attack has been forgotten, sypAulis strikes! 


2. Syphilis can be cured —but only by 
skillful treatment. Above all, avoid self- 
treatment, non-professional treatment, or 
quack doctors. The guidance of a reputa- 
ble physician is the first dependable step 


toward real cure 


Proper treatment. in spite of research 
that promises to shorten the period, still 
consists of a systematic series of injec 
tions given by a competent doctor, ex 
tending over a period of a year or some- 


times more 


3. Congenital syphilis can be prevented. 
A blood test will indicate whether or not 
an expectant mother has syphilis. If the 
test is positive, she can take advantage of 
certain medical 


the almost protection 


science offers her baby. Treatment before 
birth is vastly more effective than treat- 
ment after the child is born. 


In progressive communities throughout 
blood tests, 
and treatments are available. Infected 
persons who can afford private care may 
go to their own physicians, or to physi- 
cians recommended by the health depart- 
ment or by a general hospital. Persons un- 
able to pay for treatment may find a free 
clinic by applying to the health depart- 


the country, examinations. 


ment. 


If you would like additional informa- 
tion about syphilis information which 
will enable you to help your community 
solve this important public health prob- 
lem send for the free Metropolitan book- 


let, 22-Z, “The Facts About Syphilis.” 


SINTH NATIONAL SOCIAL HYGIENE Day 
is being observed on Wednesday, February 4, 
1942. The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion Headquarters, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, will gladly send you literature and full 
particulars. 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A WUTUAL COMPANY) 
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HAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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More Hands 


(Continued from 


Nol every woman can be a nurses’ 
aide. The work requires physical 
stamina and a willingness to sacri- 
fice leisure. The Office of Civilian 
Defense warns that there is no tell- 
ing now serious the present 
national emergency may become 
and insists that the applicants real- 
ize they are enrolling in a service 
thal may require great devotion to 
duty. 

The may be any- 
where from 18 to 50 years old, must 
have a high school education or its 
equivalent, must be physically able 
to stand hard work and “mentally 
flexible enough” to accept direction 
and supervision, in the words of 
the requirements set up by the two 
sponsoring agencies. She must 
agree to give at least 150 hours of 
service each year to maintain her 
membership in the corps. During 
the first vear the 150 hours must 
be in a hospital; later the aide may 
be assigned to clinics and field nurs- 
ing organizations. 

The essence of this program is 
unselfish The volunteer 
aide may be called for duty in time 
some other disaster or 


how 


nurses’ aide 


service. 


of war or 
she may work long hours in the less 
dramatic routine of the hospital, but 
her only reward will be the satis- 
faction of making a patriotic contri- 
bution to the great plan for civilian 
defense. 

In case of disaster the nurses’ 
aide might be assigned to an emer- 
gency hospital or to a casualty sta- 
tion (the official name for the first 
aid headquarters to be set up near 
the site of a catastrophe). She may 
have to work long hours in discom- 
fort, confusion and inconvenience. 
But here is where she shows her 
mettle. The Red that 
the value of volunteers in disaster 
depends, among other things, “on 
their ability to follow instructions 
to the letter, to be absolutely de- 
pendable, to adjust themselves to 
discomfort and inconvenience, to 
maintain standards of work in spite 
of confusion and lack of facilities.” 

If you wish to volunteer for the 
nurses’ aide corps, you should go 
first to the “Civilian Defense Volun- 


Cross savs 
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for the Nurse! 
page 94) 


leer Office” in) your community 
established by the local defense 
council to serve as a clearing house 
for all persons who volunteer for 
any kind of service in the civilian 
defense program. Those who meet 
ihe requirements for nurses’ aides 
as lo age, education and availability 
are sent to the local Red Cross 
chapler, where the final selection 
for the intensive course will be 
made. If no volunteer office has 
been established, apply directly to 
your local Red Cross chapter. 

When volunteers have finished 
their didactic instruction and are 
ready to enter a hospital for actual 
practice they may don the attrac- 
tive blue and white uniform espe- 
cially designed for them. It is a 
blue cotton jumper apron worn 
over a regulation white blouse, 
plainly tailored and inexpensive. 
The official OCD nurses’ aide in- 
signia, a red cross on awhile 
lriangle in a blue cirele, is worn on 
the left sleeve. After the course is 
finished the full-fledged nurses’ aide 
will wear a cap of blue with a white 
facing, bearing the insignia on the 
center front. 

The Red Cross, cooperating with 
the local Chief of Emergency Medi- 
cal Service, an official appointed to 
organize all medical activities 
among civilians while the state of 
emergency lasts, has the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the side is 
assigned to duty after her training 
is finished. This they will do by 
keeping informed of the needs of 
local hospitals and health agencies. 

The final link in the chain that 
unites community groups in_ this 
urgent project for health defense 
how and possible disaster service 
later is the nurses’ aide committee 
of the Red Cross. This group, com- 
posed of lay persons, nurses and 
‘he local Chief of Emergency Medi- 
cal Service, has the special duty of 
seeing that the aide corps has quali- 
lied instructors, that the right per- 
sons are chosen for the training 
ind that the training is up to the 
standards that the nursing profes- 
ion maintains for itself. 








It gives a girl 
Glamour 
... When she EATS her milk, too 


j Wiie ees idea an made of ‘“sugarand s) 


and everything nice’’? 

It’s much more likely—when tiney're ros) 
viggly and delectable with curves—that they 
made of milk solids! Plenty of "em—the way yo 
get them in Carnation Milk. 

Carnation’s a wonder at helping out on tl 
quart-a-day business that pesters mothers. Dilute 
half and half for drinking, it’s like good who 
milk. Poured undiluted on fruit or cereals, it 
double rich in milk solids. And cooked with, und 
luted, it slips in a double rich ration, unbeknownst’ 

Pure, economical Irradiated Carnation Milk 
not one thing but fine cow’s milk. Minus part of 
its natural water. Plus ‘sunshine’ vitamin D. It's 
by far the largest selling brand, because mother 
and doctors count on its protein for growth 
bucterfat for energy its easily digested soft curd 

Don’t fuss about drinking the milk quota. Le 





them eat it, too. A variety of tempting cook« 
dishes made with Carnation are apt to give eve 
treckled little boys with cowlicks glamour galore! 


But don't tell them! 


FREE! Big 48-page, handsomely illustrate 

“Growing Up With Milk.” Ful! of recipes «) 

the diet in a thrilling new way. Daily menus for all as 
Address Carnation Company, Dept. 701-R, Milw 
Wis.: Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





TUNE IN THE CARNATION “CONTENTED HOUR,” MONDAY EVENINGS, NBC RED NETWORK 
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Food for a Longer Life 


bam A PERIOD of vears, you 
can do much to build for old- 
Good health 


thrift) habits, 
Especially is 


ige health security. 
habits, like 
should start 
this true of one of the most impor- 
tant of all health habits—that of 
eating a good diet. 

Present day nutrition, it has been 
said, offers an extra ten vears to the 
life of anv one who lives under its 
suidance. According to Dr. Henry 
Sherman, one of the country’s lead- 
ing nutritionists, these extra vears 
probably can be added to life at its 
thus postponing the effects 


o | 
LOOT 


early. 


prime 

f advancing old age. 
Poor diets may make a_ person 
d before his time. Inadequate 
diets vear after vear naturally take 
wir toll in chronic fatigue, shift- 
ng aches and pains, and certain 
trouble. They 


kinds of digestive 


wer natural resistance to infec- 
n and destroy 


well being—his joy in 


a person's sense 


being 


In some wavs, a good diet for an 
ler person differs from a good 
diet for a younger person. In the 
POHMOWINS pal igraphs. home econo- 
sts of the United States Depart 


wtoof Agriculture utline the 1 


portant points for normal, elderly 
people to consider in selecting their 
daily meals. 

As far as we know now, there are 
three main things to keep in mind. 
First, an older person needs fewer 
calories than he did when he was 
vounger. Second, though his calo- 
ries are reduced, his need for min- 
erals and vitamins remains much 
the same. Third, food for older 
persons may need to be easier to 
chew and easier to digest. 

Older persons need fewer calo- 
ries because they use less energy. 
Many of their body mechanisms are 
slowed down. They do not work 
so hard or play so actively. For 
instance, a man who at 30 was mod- 
needed about 
to keep him 


active and 
a day 


erately 
3,000 calories 
going, might need only 2,400 or less 
at 60. 

The easiest way to tell, of course, 
whether too much food energy is 
being taken is to watch the scales. 
Eating too much causes overweight. 
And the 
weight increase with age. 
sive body fat is a burden on the 


help cause some dis- 


over- 
Exces- 


disadvantages of 


heart, may 
eases, and lessen a person’s chances 


to reeover from certain diseases. 
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Best way to cut down on calories 
is to eat fewer foods that supply 
little else than energy—rich des- 
serts, pastries, many of the fats and 
rich dressings. At the same time, 
the amount of minerals and vita 
mins must not be reduced. There- 
fore, there must continue to be 
plenty of protective foods in the 
diet—milk, fruit and vegetables. 
some foods rich in vitamin B,, and 
some with vitamin D if you do not 
get out in the sun much. 

Above all, food must be easy to 
eat and easy to digest. Following 
are some suggestions along this line 
in the form of a daily checklist. 

Two to 3 cups of milk a day. 
Milk is an excellent source of cal- 
cium as well as a number of other 
food values. It doesn’t matter how 
you take milk. If you’ve lived to 
a ripe old age and siiil don’t like to 
drink it, eat it in custards, soups, 
and other cooked dishes. 

One serving or more a day of 
leafy, green, or yellow vegetables, 
for their vitamin A. Vitamin A isn’t 
destroyed in cooking to any large 
extent. Any of these vegetables will 
be easier to eat if they are cooked. 
Maybe you'll even want them 
chopped fine, or sieved and served 
in purees, soups and such dishes. 

Two or more servings of other 
vegetables or fruit. Look them over 
and take your choice. Potatoes 
probably will be one. They are an 
inexpensive source of important 
food values. Try to get as much 
variety as you can. Most vegetables 
will be easier to eat if they are 
cooked until tender, easier to digest! 
if they are served plainly. 

Eggs are valuable for iron and 
high quality protein as well as cer- 
tain vitamins. Get one a day, or at 
least 3 or 4 a week. Soft-cooked 
eggs are easiest to eat, of course. 

There’s no general rule as to how 
much meat an older person should 
eat. Whether you cut down or not 
depends on how much meat you 
have been eating. But instead of 
steaks and roasts, vou may find 
finely chopped meats and poultry 
and easily flaked fish easier to eat. 

One or 2 servings of whole-grain 
cereal products. Eat white bread in 
the “enriched” form. 
ries, vitamin B,, and iron are the 
three notable contributions of 
whole-grain or enriched products. 
Whole-grain products also contain 
the other members of the’ vita- 
min B complex.—Uniled States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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HEINZ FOUR-POINT PROTECTION COSTS 
YOU NOTHING EXTRA! 


VITAMINS AND MINERALS 

are preserved in high degree by 
scientifically cooking finest-grade 
fruits and vegetables—vacuum- 
packing them in special enamel- 
lined tins. Quality is controlled in 
every step of preparation. 

THE MOST MODERN cook- 

ing and packing methods have 
been developed by Heinz special- 
ists in the Mellon Institute. 














P For Older Babies. We 

¢#* Carefully Prepare 12 
Ready To Serve—HEINZ 
JUNIOR FOODS. They're Un- 
strained—and Highly Nutritive! 


FURTHER ASSURANCE of 


uniform excellence is turnished 
by constant research work of scien- 
tists in Heinz Quality Control 
Department. 


ALL HEINZ BABY FOODS 


on dealers’ shelves are checked 
regularly by Heinz salesmen and 
replaced with fresh stocks after a 
limited time. Quality is controlled 
from Heinz kitchens to consumer. 


STRAINED 
CARROTS 


57 VARIETIES 





aby wilh fooes 
sake! 








NUTRITION 






Heinz Strained Foods Are Backed By 
A 73-Year Reputation 
For Outstanding Quality And Flavor 


HOUSANDS of mothers the country over 
fg implicitly on Heinz for quality strained 
foods! Made according to Heinz famous stand 
ards, these foods are rich in color —fresh in fla 
vor—and valuable vitamins and minerals are 
preserved in high degree. For we use only the 
pick of the nation’s vegetables— luscious, top 
grade fruits—select meats and cereals. These 
are cooked scientifically and vacuum-packed 
in special enamel-lined tins! 

Save yourself time, work and worry by orde: 
ing a supply of the 14 delicious ready-to-serve 
Heinz Strained Foods! 


Heinz 


STRAINED FOODS 


= THESE TWO SEALS MEAN 
; PROTECTION FOR BABY 
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The Ghost of Sylvester Graham 


By JAMES A. TOBEY 


Hk RECENT RETURN of vita- 
mins and minerals to our white 
probably causing acute 
exultation in the wrathful spirit of 
the late Svivester Graham. To be 


“e 


breads is 


the crusader for whom 
bread” was named had 
vilamin or a 


sure, gra- 


ham never 
encountered a food 
inineral when he departed this life 
years Nor 
idept in the science of his period. 
But Mr. Graham had positive ideas 


some 90 was he 


apo. 


ibout diet and health and_— the 
hvetenic values of so-called natural 
foods, which he expressed long, 
loud, and violently during a. brief 
bul turbulent career. 
Frenzied Faddist 

Of the manv food faddists who 
ive colored the American scene, 
Graham was probably the most 
frenzied. To numerous persons he 


a prophet of better 


was, and still is, 


ealth, and there is no doubt that 
s e of his ideas on bathing, fresh 
sunlight, exercise, and = dress 


made valuable contributions 
he popular health 
Most of his conceptions of a proper 


liet were. however, based on super- 


movement. 


licial Knowledge and distorted facts, 
so that much of his teaching on this 
subject was erroneous and some of 
t was harmful. 

many other self-appointed 
field of human 


Syvivester Graham was not 


Like so 
eformers in the 
doctor of medicine, nor a scien- 
st, nor even a well-educated man. 
He became a clergyman when he 
but his schooling had been 
and consisted mainly of 
) short session at Amherst Academy 


was Su, 


desultory 


1 1823. Although often known as 
“Doetor” Graham, it is doubtful if 
he ever icquired i legitimate doc- 


torate of anv sort. 

Svivester Graham was born in 
1794 in West Sufltield. Conn., of 
‘mod Scotch ancestry. one of his 


5 


forebears having been Marquis of 
Montrose. His father was 72 years 
old when Sylvester, his seventeenth 
child, was born, and he died soon 
after. The boy, who was sickly 
and seemed destined for tubercu- 
losis, Was then brought up in casual 
various unsympathetic 
relatives. In 1826 he married a 
Miss Earl, who had nursed him 
through a long illness, and shortly 
thereafter launched on a_ career 
preacher, the profession of 


fashion by 


as a 
his father. 

After several vears in the pulpit, 
Mr. Graham was appointed in 1830 
as general agent for the Pennsyl- 
vania Temperance Society. In order 
to deal effectively with the evils of 
alcohol, he studied physiology and 
the conclusion that intem- 
perance was not confined to drink 
but included eating. clothing, and 
the sex life. In 1834 he wrote a 
treatise on chastity for voung men. 

An invitation to lecture on these 
cogent subjects at the’ Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia in 1830 
started Graham off on a lecturing 


reached 


jaunt to New York and New 
England. He espoused vegetarian- 
isin. decried the use of all animal 
foods, insisted that bread be made 


of coarse, unbolted wheat and eaten 
When at least a day old, and fulmi- 
nated against the tightly laced cor- 
sets and the lack of bathing which 
were characteristics of the times. 


“Grahamism 


Graham soon had developed an 
infallible health, which 
known to his gradually in- 
creasing horde of followers as 
“grahamism.” This regime, based 
largely on vegetarianism, was 
offered as a sure cure for cholera. 
then rampant on the Eastern sea- 
board. When, however, Graham 
departed hurriedly from New York 
in 1832 at the outset of a cholera 


system of 


was 


epidemic, and many of his follow- 
ers contracted the disease, the 
apostle of health suffered a decline 
in popularity. Today we know 
that cholera is a dangerous con- 
tagious disease which is spread 
mainly by polluted water and food- 
stuffs. It is rare in- this 
country. 


now 


On to Boston 


Boston then became the scene of 
Mr. Graham’s operations or machi- 
nations. In 1837 he was joined by 
Dr. William A, Alcott, cousin of A. 
Bronson Alcott, in the organization 
of the American Physiological So 
ciety, made up mainly of lay per- 
interested in the theories ol 
these two reformers. Dr. Alcot! 
was actually a physician, having 
obtained his degree from the Medi 
cal Institution of Yale College in 
1826 after one vear’s study, pre 
ceded by two vears’ tutoring with 
a local practitioner. He had aban 
doned medicine for teaching and 
was editing a magazine called the 
“Juvenile Rambler.” Like Graham, 
he was an ardent vegetarian, but 
strangely enough he had no use for 


sons 


salads. 

The three years from 1837 to 1840) 
were the zenith of Graham’s career. 
He published a book on bread and 
bread-making, which so agitated 
local bakers that riots broke out al 
his lectures. The book itself is a 
dull affair, full of faddism and false 
notions about food. In 1837 Gra- 
ham also founded a magazine called 
the “Journal of Health and Lon- 
gevity.” which gave up the ghos! 
in 1840, when Alcott withdrew al! 
support from his erstwhile collabo 
rator. 

The Graham movement 
such headway, however, that Gra 
ham boarding houses were estab 
lished at about this time.  Sine« 
they could not attract healthy 


made 
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young persons, who disliked the 
anemic meals they were 
filled with elderly dyspeptics and 
chronic invalids, who often incon- 
siderately died. It was proposed 
that a Graham Hospital or Physio- 
logical Infirmary be set up, but this 
scheme never materialized. About 
this time Mr. Graham also became 
interested in the quackery known 
as phrenology, or the alleged diag- 
nosis of mental faculties by the 
contours and bumps on the head. 
In 1838 the American Physiologi- 
cal Society arranged for an Ameri- 
can Health Convention. One of the 
fallacious resolutions adopted = on 
this occasion was that a dish con- 
sisting of farinaceous 
and fruits, with the addition of 
inilk for persons of certain 
and conditions, would afford the 
only cure for cancer and consump- 
lion. While proper along 
with rest and fresh air, is valuabie 
in the general treatment of tuber- 
culosis, diet alone seldom has com- 
plete” therapeutic effect in this 
serious malady. Diet likewise has 
no known role in the cause or cure 
of the malignant tumors known as 


served, 


vegetables 


ages 


food, 


cancers. 

The graham bread advocated by 
Mr. Graham was made of very 
coarse wheat flour and must have 
been extremely unpalatable, espe- 
cially since he permitted no veast 
for leavening. The few bakers whom 
he induced to cooperate soon gave 
up this formula and produced gra- 
ham breads with a basic dough of 
line white flour, to which they 
added cracked wheat for bulk and 
roughage, and molasses for color. 
With this mixture was included a 
copious quantity of saleratus— to 
keep the loaf from going sour and 
lo aid fermentation. No wonder 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson referred 
lo Graham as “the poet of bran 
bread and pumpkins.” 

After 1840 the influence of Mr. 
Graham began to wane. In_ the 
previous year he had published a 
hook entitled, “Lectures on the 
Science of Human Life,” and he 
had also issued a volume containing 
hearly 100 of testimonials 
egarding his system. Typical were 
estimonials such as this: “At this 
ine Mr. Graham commenced a 
series of lectures in New York. 1 
ieard and trembled. The torrent 
f truth poured upon me and made 
Ne a thorough convert.” 

Although Dr. Alcott had declared 
hat, “physiological reform is pecu- 
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| FAMOUS WORDS OF ADVICE— 
| ied 

















1. “Don't judge a book 
by its cover!” 


eG 
y 


3. “Shorten your belt 
and lengthen your life!” 





“NO MORE COFFEE!” may sound like 
a harsh edict when your doctor first 
hands it down. 

Actually, though, it may turn out to 
be the open sesame to even greatel meal- 
time pleasure—if you follow this simple 
advice with which so many doctors tem- 
per their no-coffee instructions —* Drink 
Postum, instead!” 

Postum, you know, is not just a sub- 
stitute for coffee. It’s a hearty, tempting 
beverage whose flavor alone has caused 


millions of American families to serve 


2. “Procrastination 
is the thief of time!” 





4. “DRINK POSTUM, 
INSTEAD!” 


Postum in preference to coftec 


It’s made entirely from home-grown 
roasted 


whole wheat and bran, 


slightly sweetened. There 1s no cattein « 


other stimulant in Postum. Phat’s wl 
thousands of doctors suggest this whok 


some beverage in place of cottec 


Why don’t you introduce yourself t 
a steamy cup of bracing Postum tod 

and see why so many coffee lovers have 
switched to Postum ceithout anv medico’ 


prompting? 


Costs little—easy to make! 


loday, with economy the watchword, it 
1s reassuring to know that a cup olf 
Postum still costs less than half a cent 
to make! Comes in two forms: Postun 
Cereal, brewed like coffee: and Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup. A 


product of General Foods. 


~ 


MEDICAL 
ASSN. 





ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT POSTUM 








H . nh easy way to make milk, nature’s 
! wre readily digestible 
’ Rennet Tablet to a glass 
intil dissolved, let stand 10 to 20 


r) nerfeet food. mi 


rink That's all 





Whit t n reaches your stomach, the 
ises it to form soft, fine, easily 
g rds rhis is the first step in diges- 
ind results are amazing Anyone 
is had difficulty digesting milk should 
1 milk Junke Rennet Tablets 
handy vest-pocket or purse-size tubes 
: At druggists and grocers. 


--==-FREE TRIAL OFFER==——- 











i 
I THE JUNKET FOLKS,"’ Chr. Hansen's 

Laboratory, Inc., Dept. 332, Little Falls, N. Y } 
i 
I Please send me FREE SAMPLE packet of } 
I inket”’ Rennet Tablets and your illus- 
1 I ! } t-custard desserts. | 
| | 
SeetQiene ceeaes es 
: \ ss ecsanateme 
be 
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Accepted Foods 


AND THEIR 
NUTRITIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


$2.00 Postpaid 


Prepared by the Council on Foods 


AMERICAN MED. ASSN., 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
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the full flavor 


3 ih na of i ilue of properly cooked 

Quickly fresh getables and fruits Strain 

eae quick easier a cheaper, 

Sirans Strainer or Foley 

: M : 1 few turns sepa- 

CARRGTS s fibers and strains food on 

SPINACH for the smallest baby. Thou- 

"i rs apt e the Foley 

TOMATOES t tt American Medical 
Conver h year 


How to Cook Baby’s Food 
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FOODS AND 
liarly suited to raise man from a 
state of sensual degradation,” the 
public soon began to tire of Mr. 
Graham and his reforms. So Mr. 
Graham retired to Northampton, 
Mass., where he died in 1851 at the 
comparatively early age of 57. He 
had promised his followers a cen- 
tury of healthful existence on his 
peculiar system of diet, but proved 
to be a poor example of its efficacy. 
It has been stated that the cause of 


the death of this ardent advocate of 


roughage in the diet was an intes- 
tinal obstruction. 

Persons interested in more com- 
plete about the life of this 
famous charlatan will find them in 
interesting articles in the Missis- 


facts 


sippi Valley Historical Review for 


September 1931 and in the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Medi- 
cine’ (Johns Hopkins University) 
for October 1937. 

Modern white bread is far differ- 
ent from the product which was 
so consistently abused by Mr. Gra- 
ham a century ago. Like many 
other foods, much of the bread of 
that period was often adulterated. 
It consisted mainly of flour and 
leavened with home-grown 
veasts of uncertain quality, and 
spiked with alum and other chemi- 
cals. Commercial yeast in pure 
form and uniform quality did not 
appear until 1868. 

Today’s white bread is a highly 
supplemented which is as 
nourishing as it is palatable and 
pleasing in appearance. While 
wheat flour is, of course, the basis 
of the modern staff of life, one third 
of the loaf is comprised of such 
added milk 


water, 


food 


ingredients as solids, 


NUTRITION 
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pure yeast, shortening, sugar, salt, 
malt and malt extract, and some- 
times butter, honey, eggs, and 
raisins. The easily digestible bread 
of this type is not only an eco- 
nomical source of food energy, but 
is a good source of body building 
proteins, and of necessary food 
minerals such as calcium and phos- 
phorus. 

Since March 1941 white breads 
in this country also have been en- 
riched with vitamins and minerals 
natural to whole wheat. Such a 
modern loaf is, therefore, valuable 
in the diet for its added content 
of thiamine (vitamin B,), riboflavin 
(vilamin B.), and nicotinic acid 
(another vitamin of the vitamin B 
complex), as well as for its in- 
creased content of blood-building 
iron, 

So, if Mr. Graham were alive and 
flourishing today, he would have to 
find another crusade to satisfy his 
megalomania. Despite the tradi- 
tion of his century-old movement, 
still carried on by some of his 
zealous disciples, the average con- 
sumer has never been keen about 
whole wheat bread as a steady diet. 
He eats it occasionally, to his ad- 
vantage, but 98 per cent of the 
bread consumed is the popular 
white variety. It always has been 
so, and probably always will be, 
especially since our white breads 
are now virtually equivalent in 
nutritive properties to 100 per cent 


whole wheat. The bakers and 
millers, by enriching bread and 
flour, have succeeded in = accom- 


plishing what Mr. Graham tried so 
vociferously but failed so dismally 


to do. 





Pulling Teeth Without Pain 


(Continued from page 113) 


decide to treat 
them to much of the 
inflammation as before 
actually starting the extractions. 

Do not ask for many teeth to be 
removed at one sitting! The ex- 
traction of too many teeth at one 
time is a shock to the entire nervous 
system. You have had those old 
masticators for forty or fifty vears, 
and a day or two cannot make any 
great difference either way! 

After extractions, it is important 
to follow 


your dentist rai 
remove as 


ps ssible 


instructions closely. If 


you are advised to go home to bed 
and use ice packs, don’t go to a 
show instead and then return home 
and retire with an electric pad or 
some other form of heat on your 
jaw. Perhaps a neighbor was told 
to use warm packs, but maybe your 
condition does not warrant this 
treatment. You may or may not be 
advised to use a mouth wash. Your 
condition calls for a certain pro- 
cedure, and if you are advised to 
use a mouth wash, cold packs and 


Continued n page 159 
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bhis bronchial “tree” leads to 
fresh air. When the air sacs ha 
becomes filled solidly, they are n 


About Pneumonia longer resonant when the chest 


struck. The consolidated area 
(Continued from page 118) determined just as aéecat pent 
locates the studs about a room Jy 
Striking the wall with a hamime: 
benefit from vaccination in the case there is a cough and tightness in Instead of the stream of air beings 
of pneumonia is not yet convincing, the chest’ with expectoration of — broken up and distributed into cell 
in spite of several large scale ex- colored mucus which rapidly which give the sound of norn 


periments in CCC camps and in the changes to rust-colored or may be breathing its characteristic so! 
army. However, when vaccination — streaked with blood. There may be quality, pitch and intensity, the 


against an epidemic due to a spe- a severe shortness of breath, drowsi- harsh sounds made by the mov: 
cific pneumococecus has been pro- ness or delirium. Any one of the ment of air in the bronchi are con 
vided, there have been no new symptoms may be lacking, or the ducted directly to the listening ea: 
cases. In one veterans’ hospital, for onset may be neglected until com- over the consolidated lung. If all 
example, pneumococcus II prevailed — plications occur. In that case, the — the air sacs are not tightly packed 
for several years, but after vacci- symptoms of pneumonia may be _ the expansion of the chest will pull 
nation of the patients in the affected — overshadowed by those of the com- their wet walls apart, giving an 
pavilion, the epidemic stopped. plications. At the onset, many dis- extra sound which the doctor ealls 

How can one know that a pneu- eases of other organs, such as gall- a “rale.” When the lung is consoli 
monia is present?) When the diag- bladder disease or appendicitis, are dated in the presence of fever, 
nosis of pneumonia is suspected, a simulated by pneumonia. The skill tentative diagnosis of inflammation 
physician must establish it. The of a well trained physician is re- of the lungs or pneumonia is mack 
diagnosis depends on the history quired to make the correct diag- The doctor should determine, if 
and physical signs; as a rule, the nosis and to direct treatment. possible, the cause of the pneu 
patients have had a cold, then a The physician infers that the lung = monia in order to prescribe precisé 
shaking chill, and later pain in the is consolidated from his physical treatment and correctly observe th 
side which is aggravated by breath- examination of the chest. The nor- progress of his patient. He may 


ing. Sometimes there is no pain, mal lung consists of many minute — infer that the patient has only a lob 
but only weakness, general misery air sacs attached to a bronchus just) or a part that is consolidated, o1 


and soreness in the chest. Often as grapes are attached to a stem. Continued on page ti 





Begin every day with a big bowlful of "es, 
delicious Post’s 40% Bran Flakes — the 
cereal with TWO important extra benefits! 
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*The same man wearing a patented 
MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 


THINK OF IT—real hair again 
that looks and feels as if it were 
actually growing on your own 
head! That’s the remarkable 
thing about a patented Max Fac- 
tor Hairpiece. It is so life-like 
and natural that you are never 
conscious of wearing it—so con- 
vincingly real and undetectable 
that people won’t believe it isn’t 
your own hair even if you tell 
them the truth! Decide to investi- 
gate one yourself. All Factor Hair- 
pieces made with money back 
guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. Write today for confiden- 
tially mailed illustrated free 
booklet containing full details. 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 


1666 N. HIGHLAND, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Teaching the Human Touch 


(Continued from page 97) 


residence and private school were 
inconsistent with the ward accom- 
modation occupied by the patient 
and the months of unemployment 
preceding the acate illness. Her 
more adroit questioning finally di- 
vulged the whole truth: The “die- 
titian” was an ordinary domestic 
servant earning S10 a week; the 
“club” was a charitable home pro- 
viding temporary board and lodg- 
ing for unemployed women; the 
“private school” was an institution 
for illegitimate children! 

Where an intern failed to appre- 
hend the presence of a real social 
problem, trained workers usually 
found that his own background was 
largely responsible. Thus men who 
had worked their way through col- 
lege and medical school were prone 
to believe that any one else could 
help himself if he really wanted to, 
that most destitute patients had 
only themselves to blame for their 
own situations and were therefore 
unworthy of outside assistance. 
Interns from comfortable or well to 
do families did not basis 
measure the 


have oa 
on which to impor- 


tance of want. loneliness) or” in- 


resull, they were 
indifferent to the 


problem or to become oversympa- 


security: as a 
inclined to be 
recommend assistance 
On the whole, 
though, thal 
interns who were capable in other 
learned to ap- 


thetic and 
not actually needed. 
social workers found 
departments soon 
preciate the significance of social 
problems and became proficient at 
finding and interpreting the facts 
of the patient’s home life. 
Principal studied by 
interns and with 
dents) and during 
medical social ward rounds at Beth 


problems 
discussed resi- 


social workers 


Israel Hospital concern the type 
of home and neighborhood from 


which the patient comes, the num- 
ber and age of dependents whose 
welfare during the disability may 
be a source of worry, the financial 
stability of the family group and 
the effect of the illness on the 
patient’s employment status. All 


that is known of these and related 
problems must be integrated with 


the diagnosis and medical manage 
ment of the illness; ward round 
discussions are the source of plans 
to shape convalescent care to suit 
the peculiarities of the home envi 
ronment. Often, of course, the 
problem is too complex for immedi- 
ate agreement on the best solution. 
The intern learns to distinguish 
those cases which must be referred 
to the social service department of 
the hospital for further study and 
assignment to a case worker. 

A notable observation in the 
Cohen-Derow report appears to re 
fute the popular impression that 
specialists become absorbed in the 
indications and technics of thei: 
own particular field to the exclu 
sion of any interest in the patient 
as a social and emotional as well 
as a medical entity. They had ex 
pected, they said, to find surgical 
interns preoccupied with technical 
details of operative procedure and 
postoperative care, yet these men 
were generally as thoughtful and 
imaginative in their 
involvements as 


response to 
social were the 
interns on medical services. 

Seeking an evaluation of the pro 
gram after ten the collabo- 
rators sent a questionnaire to the 
53 intern graduates who had com- 
pleted the course, asking for a 
frank expression on their medical 
social training, its values to them as 
interns and later as physicians and 
teachers, and its values to the hos 
pital and Uniformly 
favorable, the replies showed thal 
the patient immeasurably 
from the natural emphasis on his 
total disability and during 
convalescence, that the hospital 
benefited through reduced periods 
of hospitalization and fewer re 
admissions —-making beds availablk 
for those in need of care for acute 
illness, and that the interns learned 
a valuable lesson in the handling of 
patients not available in the class 
room or laboratory and were pro 
vided with a sound background for 
evaluation in later years of the 
human and environmental factors 
in the causation and aggravation © 
symptoms. 


vears, 


its patients. 
gained 


care 
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Home Defense Against 
Accidents 


(Continued from page 108) 


organization doing city-wide work. 
With practically no financial outlay, 
it can be accomplished by capable 
and enthusiastic leaders who can 
secure the cooperation of com- 
inunity forees. An analysis of home 
accidents shows that they are often 
easily prevented by a little intelli- 
vent care. 

Children set tire to their clothing 
by playing with matches, by turn- 
ing up gas burners, by pulling over 
lamps. They are often allowed to 
run and play in front of an un- 
screened fireplace. They reach up 
and pull the handles of cooking pots 
on the stove, often scalding them- 


selves fatally. They fall downstairs 


and out of windows, into tubs of 
hot water and scrubbing | pails. 
They fall out of bed and get 
smothered under bed covers. They 
lurn on hot water faucets. They 


play with harmful toys and with 
inother’s knives, needles and _ scis- 
sors, if these tools are left around 


carelessiy. 

While Miss Losh has emphasized 
accident prevention for children, 
she and her helpers have reported 
on adult cases as well. Falls have 
found to account for more 
deaths and injuries than any other 
home Yet they 
could be largely eliminated if peo- 


been 


ivpe of accident. 


ple would form better habits and 
slop taking foolish chances. The 
country over, falls cause about 


16,000 deaths every vear; they are 
usually the result of 
‘rifles. Stumbling over furniture in 
« dark bedroom and over toys on 
ihe living-room floor is one of the 
chief causes of fatal falls. 

An orderly house may not be 
proof against accidents, but it offers 
lar fewer hazards than the 
rdely one and tends to develop 
careful and systematic habits in its 
occupants. “Keep things picked 
up.” urge the safety workers. 
“Teach your children to put away 
playthings when they have finished 

ith them.” 


neglected 


dis- 


Other precautions have to do 
ith such details as loose floor 
voards, small rugs that skid on 
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OR several years now, Washington 

growers have had scientists study- 
ing the nutritional values of fresh 
apples... 

Apples are rich in substances which 
help promote normal intestinal activ- 
ity—are an aid to good digestion. 
Apples contain pectin, 
which combines with 
water to form a kind of 
“bulk” absorbing and 
soothing tothe intestines. 

More. We now know 
that apples furnish extra 
supplies of three impor- 
tant vitamins—A, Bo, and 
C as well as much needed 
food minerals, iron, cal 


NUTRITION 


winter 





Nutritional Defense 


months in 


cium and phosphorus. [hat apples 
provide an alkaline mineral residue 
We have found that apples give us 
more real sustaining power than th« 
nutritional 


And that 


gums, helps keep the 


books formerly showed 
apple-eating exercises the 


teeth white and 


clean 


* * * 


In the mountain 
Washington State are hor 
vested the world’s most famous 
apples . such as Washing 
ton Delicious and Winesaps 
They're crackling crisp, very 
juicy, winelike in flavor 


valleys of 


Keep a bowlful of these fine 
eating Washington apples in 
the icebox regularly at your 


house. Enjoy two or three 
doily—tor winter nutritional! 
defense For free booklet 


write Washington State Apple 
Commission, Wenatchee, Wash 
ington 


WASHINGTON srizve APPLES 











Do Your Share for America! 




















GIVE YOUR CHILD 


EXTRA ROW 


IN THESE 
DELICIOUS FOODS 





BRER RABBIT GINGERBREAD— 
How children love it! But remember 
—the only way to get a rich molasses 
flavor is to bake with real molasses. 





MOLASSES COOKIES .. . Soft or crisp 
make a big hit with the whole family. 
Bake them often! 


@ AN EXTRA TREAT... and extra iron— 
your children get both when you give 
them Brer Rabbit Molasses! 


Scientific tests have proved that Brer 
Rabbit Molasses is second only to beef 
liver as a rich food source of iron that 
can be used by the body. Three table- 
spoons will supply about one-third of a 
child’s minimum daily iron require- 
ments. And none of Brer Rabbit’s iron- 
richness is lost in cooking. 

Brer Rabbit New Orleans Molasses 

‘ SS, comes in two flavors—Green Label, 
VS YS a dark, full-flavored molasses: 
4 Gold Label, a 
light, mild- 
flavored 
molasses. 









“———<—<—<—<— =< = « 


Cook Book with over 100 ways 
to use molasses. Also pamphlet 
on children's iron needs. 


1 

I 

I 

I 

! 

. I 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., New Orleans, La., ! 
Dept. HF-02 
Please send me free copies of Brer Rabbit's ' 
“Modern Recipes for Modern Living’ and ' 
“Something Every Mother Should Know.” \ 
! 

! 

t 

' 

! 
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Name — 
(Print name and address) 


Street 


City 
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slippery floors, sticks and stones 
scattered over the lawn, stair car- 


pets that are not fastened securely, 


mops and marbles on the kitchen 
stairs, 
During the last’ year, Kansas 


City canvassers have visited 20,000 
homes and conducted 67. classes. 
On an average, fifty workers serve 
the bureau every month, with an 
additional thousand more for 
the annual safety campaign. Since 
1938, when workers visited 40,000 
homes, the city made great 
gains. But they are keeping on the 
job, checking the growing popula- 
tion and pushing a regular safety 
program every day of the year. 

In a graphic but impersonal way, 
the safety exhibit emphasizes com- 
mon accident sources and suggests 
the proper preventive measures 
such devices, for example, as safety 
screens that lock, safety 
screen hooks and fire screens, a 
box of sand for slippery walks and 


or 


has 


window 


steps, house furnishings without 
sharp corners, and safety-tested 
play equipment. Other suggested 


devices are sheaths for scissors, 
covers for scrub buckets and tubs 


of water, screens for wringers, rail- 


ings for porches and gates for 
stairs. Baby pens of padded dry- 
goods boxes may be made at the 


cost of only a little time. Rubber 
mats and handrails for bathtubs 
will guard against a common and 
often fatal type of fall. Kansas City 
workers have stressed many inex- 
pensive ways of accident preven- 
tion, such as a rope fastened to the 
cellar stairway instead of a more 
expensive handrail, mason-jar rub- 
bers used to anchor a slipping scal- 
ter rug, and a wall to 


hold sharp kitchen knives that are 


small rack 


too often tossed into a crowded 
drawer. 

Many preventive measures are 
just a matter of taking care and 


require no special equipment. Lamp 
for example, should — be 
placed against walls, not out in the 
room where they may trip some- 
This is obvious to any 


cords, 


body's toes. 
one who gives this arrangement a 


second thought, vet people die 
every vear from falls over lamp 
cords! Chairs placed against the 


open side of a bed will keep small 
children from rolling off, and crib 
covers pinned securely at the sides 
with large safety pins will prevent 
a baby’s smothering under his com- 
forter. Lighting fixtures in the 
nursery should be placed out of the 
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reach of a child. Poisonous drugs 
should be labeled clearly and 
locked up, and matches kept in tin 
boxes where children cannot get at 
them. These and other simple pre- 
cautions are continually neglected. 


Architects are now designing 
houses with accident prevention 
definitely in mind. Rooms are 


being planned so that furniture may 
be placed out of the way; protected 
electrical connections are com- 
monly specified, and scores 
safety considerations which mod- 
ern emphasis on the subject’ has 
brought about are well known to 
the up-to-date architect. 

The self-check list’ provided by 
Miss Losh see that homes are 
as nearly accident-proof as possible 
covers the many points in defec- 
tive furnishing and poor household 
management which workers have 
found to be most frequent causes of 
accidents. Through the coopera- 
tion of parents, hundreds of chil- 
dren have been saved from fatal 
mishaps and disabling injuries. 

What has been done in Kansas 
City can be done in any alert and 
determined community. Miss Losh 
is eager to help others carry on; 
she has spoken about home safety 
in more than forty large American 
cities, before national and regional 
safety conventions. She points oul 
that volunteers who enter the 
vice must have a thorough under- 
standing of the objectives, methods 
and procedures. They must be 
made to realize that they are indis- 
pensable to the cause. The special 
tvpe of service for which a volun- 
teer worker is best suited should be 
determined carefully, and each one 
should be assigned to as appropri- 
ate a task as possible. Outstanding 


of 


to 


ser- 


services should be given recogni- 
tion, and frequent meetings of 
volunteers held for general dis- 


cussion of methods and results. 

Says Miss Losh: “The workers 
must become effective safety propa- 
gandists in the community. They 
must convince parents that no city 
enterprise of this nature can suc- 
ceed without their constant cooper- 
ation, that it is their duty to im- 
prove the safety of all children. 
Not until parents do this will the 
community be safe for their own 
children. Parenthood places the 
obligation squarely on them. The 
citv’s home accident death rate for 
children will indicate whether or 
not they are meeting that responsi- 
bility.” 
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HEALTH for Victory 


In the all-out effort which victory de- 
mands, health — for the nation as a 
whole as well as for the individual— 
is of paramount importance. The better 
the nation’s state of health, the higher 
its morale, the greater its efficiency, its 
stamina, its resistance. 

Good health and adequate nutrition 
go hand in hand. Without adequate 
nutrition health cannot be achieved or 
maintained. 

Meat plays an important role in the 
balanced diet required for ade- 


quate nutrition. It is rich in the 






so important in the replacement and re- 
pair of the daily wear and tear of the 
body tissues. 

Meat is a sood source of the essential 
B vitamins, thiamine (vitamin B, ), ribo- 
flavin (vitamin G or B.) and nicotinic 
acid, the antipellagra vitamin. 

Meat contains a notable supply of 
needed minerals—iron and copper (of 
importance in the prevention of nutri- 
tional anemia),and phosphorus(anothe: 
dietary essential ). 

For the sake of the victory to 


be won, balance your meals more 


: ° avetinic ans , 
. ° oa rl one 
high quality, complete proteins esvm@ = diligently than ever. 
5 -  Soupncsl y 2 / 
The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements made in this advertisement are 
eceptable to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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SQUEEZED — 
FROM FINEST 
FLORIDA FRUITS 


DB: Chillips 


PURE FRUIT JUICES 


Grapefruit; Orange; Blended GRAPEFRUIT yy, 
Orange and Grapefruit pro- 
vide Vitamins A and B with 

an abundance of 

‘an VITAMIN C 


= plus DEXTROSE 
Food-Energy Sugar 





Ice 


DR. P. PRILLIPS CANNING CO., ORLANDO, FLA. 
ie 














DURKEE’S DOUBLE FLAVOR 
VEGETABLE MARGARINE 


@® Made by a new 
that whips the 


process 
goodness 

the pure rized 
fat-free milk and whole- 
some vegetable oils right 
nto the product. 


paste FOR COOKING 
BAKING, FRYING 
SPREAD FOR BREAD* 





DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS. Chicago. I., Norwalk, 0. 











\\ Yptarally Sweef 


NO SUGAR ADDED 






~CHURCHS 
| GRAPE JUIC 


Church Grape Kennewick 
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Fase: Favorites 
EE isiicoatatieicichimanmatin 
s€ Quality 
_ Purity 
Strength 


DIAL 
BAKING SODA 


Accepted — 
4.M_ A. Council on Foods 


For the Overweight 
OBESITY —Campaign Against Cor- 








ie e, Food After Forty. W aist-Line< 
i Life-Lines, Some Obesity **Cures 48 pages.. 
aud Treatments. 15 cents 


For the Underweight 
HOW TO GAIN WEIGHT 


Advice by LAURA A. MILLER on two 


workable wavs of putting on pounds 


8 pages 
10 cents 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
$35 Nerth Dearborn Street, Chicage 
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The Man for the Job 


(Continued from page 112) 


The applicant for a position in 
an electric substation, where he will 


handle a 10,000) voll apparatus, 
must first pass the preliminary 
tests, which are modifications of 


certain standard intelligence tests. 
Then he is taken into a tiny ante- 
room, seated in front of an instru- 
iment panel, and given certain sim- 
ple directions. He is told that he 
watch the needle on a dial 
and manipulate a key to keep the 
He is 


warned that some disturbance may 


is to 
needle as steady as possible. 


eecur on the board and in that case 
a bell will ring. 

“If the bell rings.” the instructor 
adjust 
Swing switch A 

Swing switch B down. 
pul switch A back to the 
upper position. Throw switeh C 
down, and push button D. Do all 
this as quickly 


states, “you must these 
switches quickly. 
down. 


Then 


as possible.” 


The applicant runs through the 
series a half-dozen times, goes to 
work manipulating the dial, and 
thinks everything is simple. For 


several minutes, everything is fine. 


The candidate relaxes. Suddenly, 


with no warning, things start to 
happen. A fire-alarm = bell rings, 
things explode, lights dim, the 


needle goes crazy, and 10,000 volts 


crackle with a blue flame right 
under the candidate’s nose. 
This is when groups A and B, 


as the company calls them, divide. 


Group A consists of men who are 
fit to handle a job in electric power 
stations men who have power 
plant nerves, and group B includes 
men who are likely to drop monkey- 
their 
coattails into the machinery, throw 
the 


item 


wrenches on their toes, get 
damage an 
=5.000 


wrong switch and 
that 


former. 


mav be a trans- 


Strange things have happened 
during this 10,000 volt test. Some- 
times men have run out of the room 
that they never stopped to 
say goodbye. they 
kicked over the chair in which they 


So fast 


Sometimes 


were sitting in their haste to get 
out. The chair is now bolted to the 


These men were frightened 
thought 


floor. 
they 


apparently 


because 


they might be burned. As a matter 
of fact, the apparatus is so equipped 
that no harm can come to the candi- 
date; what happens is that there 
are electric gauges which measure, 
to the Yooth part of a second, how 
long it takes a man to get his nerves 
in hand and throw each = switch. 
The speed with which he does this 
tells the story about his nerves. 
This kind of fireworks test, in 
the mind of Dr. Viteles, is 
which he feels should be immedi- 
ately applied by emplovers every- 
where to “tool up” their staffs for 
the demands of national defense. He 
feels that if the country is to reach 
inaximum productivity rapidly, it is 
of ulmost importance that every 
employer put the right man in the 
right job. And the old methods of 
finding the man require too long a 
lime; scientifically arranged 
out the from the bad 
with a combination of speed and ac- 


one 


tests 
weed eood 
curacy. 

‘Before the tests were installed,” 
explained Dr. Viteles, “what we call 
‘failures’ attributed to human error 
in the 


substations averaged 36 a 


vear -not bad, of course. consider- 
ing that there are more than 
1.000.000 switching operations a 
vear. But since the tests were in- 


stalled, the failures have dropped to 
five a The feel, is 
that formerly some men had the jobs 


vear. reason, I 
who were not fitted by temperament 


to this exacting work, while now 
cooler heads have them. 

“We found right at the outset thal 
most of the mistakes were made by 
We divided the 140 
operators into — three 
rated by the foremen as 
best, and poorest. We 
found that each of the twenty-five 
inen in the poorest class made about 
many 


‘repeaters.’ 
substation 
sroups, 


average 


seven times as errors In 
tual operation as the men in the 
The made 
many as 
Obviously, the 


group were not fitted for the work. 


‘averages’ 
the 
poorest 


best class. 


three times as best. 


those in 


In the tests designed to measure the 
required qualifications, the thre¢ 
groups failed in almost exactly the 
shown in 


ratio actual operation.” 


mic ted. 
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At the Electric Company, Dr. 
Viteles has set up about twenty 
“batteries” of tests, each for a dif- 
ferent type of work. Some are 
arranged for machinist apprentices, 
some for clerks, typists and stenog- 
raphers, others for salesmen, truck 
drivers and other jobs. The tests 
vary widely. An orderman’s ap- 
prentice, who needs a knack for 
mechanies, faces a tray containing 
ihe parts of such things as a mouse- 
irap, a lock, a pushbutton and a 
bottlestopper. It is up to him to 
put them together as rapidly as 
possible and make them work. 

A stenographer is given this ques- 
lion: Here is the adage: “Don’t 
cry over spilled milk.” She must 
say in which one of the following 
sentences the meaning is expressed: 
“Don’t do the impossible.” “Weep- 
“Don’t 
they 
WOrhsS 


ing is bad for the eyes.” 
troubles before 
birds like 


“Prompt persons often. se- 


over 
“Early 


Worry 
come.” 
best.” 
cure advantages over tardy ones.” 
“It is foolish to fret about things 
we cannot help.” This 
mental ability. 

For meter testers, men who need 


tests” her 


a practiced eve for catching a re- 
volving wheel on the fly, there is an 
electrical gadget which tests their 
split-second judgment al stopping 


a revolving needle at a certain 
scratch on a wheel. An array of 
lin boxes, filled with complicated 
directions, tests a man’s ability to 
carry out orders swiftly and ac- 
curately. Another box bound up 
with ropes, staples and loops tests 
inechanical ingenuity. 

The scientific method in job fill- 
ing must be applied with discretion 
or else it loses its value. Thus if 
an employe at = the Philadelphia 
flunks the test 
for a job he has had, he is shifted 


lectrie Company 
lo another for which he is’ better 
suited. Applicants, too, are allowed 
lo take a test for different jobs if 
they fail at one. 

“Tests like 


‘ 


these.” says Dr, 


‘should be positive, not 
important for a 
nan’s own sake that he be kept 
ut of a job for which he is not 
liled. It is more important to him 
ind to society that he be placed 
in a job where he can be efficient 
nd happy. If these objectives can 
« achieved on a large scale, we 
ill see an immense benefit in so- 


Vileles, 
iegative. It is 


ial stability.” 
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With national well-being and strength mor 
important than ever before in our history, 
now is the time for you to know every pos- 
sible fact about keeping American familie 
well-nourished and strong. 

Don’t forget— good cake, whether 
home or in the spotless kitchen of your fav- 
orite baker, is a nourishing food because of 
its wholesome ingredients. . Included in 
cake usually are such protective foods as 
milk and eggs, such useful and nourishing 
energy-giving foods as wheat flour, butter, 
pure vegetable shortenings, and pure granu- 
lated sugar, such palatable flavoring materials 
as spices, fruits, and nuts. 


made at 


DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITIO* 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 





American Institute of Baking 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City Name 
Please send me at no cost your booklet 

entitled ‘Cake Parade.’ I an Addre 
hiefly concerned with this subject be- 

cause I am a parent [) teacher [(— City 
home economist [] nurse [] head of uy.. 


school kitchen [J social worker 1D 








SEND THIS 


Facts About Cake—— 
You Should Know Now 
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One ounce of cake gens itty P| P ) 


100 calories, or units of food-ene roy Some 
times it is a little more, sometimes a litt 
less, depending upon the tvpe and co 

tion of the cake. 


But cake is more than a goo ource oft 

food-energy, the most immediate need of the 

bodv. It contal is some protein, too, as we 

as minerals, and vitamins according to in 

dients ised y 
lo further acquaint vou with the in 

benefits and ine ot good cake, we } ave pre 

pared the book et now wove a d will he 

glad to mail it to vou up request at 


charge. 
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A A 
L Angele 
I {ANN Oo oO 
Modest 
FRANKLIN Ol CA co 
Oakland 
rANKLIN O \ 0 
Pasadena 
ARTHUR HEIMAN)> 
Richmond 
tANKLIN OPTICAL CO 
San Francisco 
tAINER-PARSONS ODT ( 
OHN F. WOOSTER CO 
Vallejo 
FRANKLIN OPTICAL CO 
COLORADO 
Denver 
SYMONDS-ATKINSON OPTI 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
AKEMAN & ANDERSON 
HE HARVEY & LEWIS CO 
FRITZ & HAWLEY 
New Haven 
THE HARVEY & LEWIS Ct 
RITZ & HAWLEY 


CONRAD KASACK 
Hartford 
OWRY & JOYCE 
HE HARVEY & LEWIS CO 
New Britain 
THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO 
Waterbury 
WILHELM. INC 
OELAWARE 
Wilmington 
HE BAYNARD OPTICAL 
CHAS. M. BANKS OPTICAL 


ALCO 


co. 
co 













Ask any Guild Optician for names of Eye Physicians in Your Locality. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
EDMONDS OPTICIAN 258 
FRANKLIN & CO 
HUFFER-SHINN OPTICAL CO 
RHODES, OPTICIAN 
TEUNIS BROTHERS 


HAGELGANS OPTICAL CO 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
WALTER BALLARD OFT. CO 
3 Stores 


Macon 
WwW. B. KEILY 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
41.MER COE & CO 
Evanston 
ALMER COE & CO 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
THE BALL OPTICAL CO 
SOUTHERN OPTICAL CO 
2 Stores 
MUTH OPTICAL CO 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
BOWEN & KING, IN¢ 
D. HARRY CHAMBERS, INC 
ALFRED A. EUKER 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
BARTLETT & SON CO 
HILDS. CARL O 
»AVIDSON & VIRGIN 
"HARLES J. HART 
EDWARD W. HELDT 
MONTGOMERY FROST CO 


3 Stores) 


OPTICIAN 


VISION, 
Our FIRS! 


A nation fighting for its life rightly demands 


precision. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD COMPANY 
HENRY O. PARSONS 
PINKHAM & SMITH CO. (2 8 
POLLARD, RALPH L. 

Cambridge 
ANDREW J 

Greenfield 
SCHAFF OPTICIAN 

Springfield 
CLARKE, ALBERT I 
THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO 

Waltham 


LLOYD COMPANY 


BENNET R. O'NEIL, OPTICIAN 
Woburn 

ARTHUR K. SMITH 
Worcester 

JOHN ¢ FREEMAN & (€0O~- 

THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 

M CARTER 
Rochester 

4. A. SCHROEDER 
St. Paul 


ARTHUR F 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis 
\LOE’S OPTICAL CO 
GEO. D. FISHER OPTICAL CO 
(2 Stores 
ERKER BROS. OPTICAL CO 
JOHN A. GUHL, IN¢ 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
ANSPACH BROS 
Atlantic City 
FREUND BROTHERS 
Camden 
E. F. BIRBECK CO 
J. E. LIMEBURNER CO 
PELOUZE & CAMPBELL 


WILLIAMS 
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that its citizens have good eyesight. The man 
behind the gun, in industry, in civilian defense 
corps, in all walks of life, must see with unfailing 


accuracy to perform each vital task with faultless 


Never was it so important to you and your 
country that you see clearly, think clearly, 


unhampered by eyestrain, headaches or illness. 


East Orange 

ANSPACH RROS 

4 DEUCHLI 
Elizabeth 

BRUNNER’'S 
Englewood 

HOFFRITZ, FRED G 
Hackensack 

HOFFRITZ & PETZOLD 
Jersey City 

WILLIAM H. CLARK 
Montclair 

STANLEY M. CROWELL CO. 

MARSHALL, RALPH E 
Morristown 





JOHN L. BROWN 
Newark 

ANSPACH BROS 

KEEGAN, J. J 


REISS, J. C 
CHARLES STEIGLER 
EDWARD ANSPACH 


Paterson 

COLLINS, J. E 
Plainfield 

GALL & LEMBKEI 
Summit 


ANSPACH BROS 
H. C. DEUCHLER 
Westfield 
BRUNNER’'S 
NEW YORK 
Babyion 
PICKUP & BROWN, INC 
Bronxville 
SCHOENIG & CO., INC 
Buffale 
BUFFALO OPTICAL CO. (2 Stores 
GIBSON & DOTY 
FORREST OPTICAL CO 
FRANK & LESSWING OPTICAL CO 
PRECHTEL OPTICAL CO. 
SCHLAGER & SCHLAGER 
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Be alert! 


now. See your Family Doctor. If necessary, he 
will advise you to have your eyes 
an Eye Physician (Ophthalmologist 
Glasses made by a Guild Optician. This perfect 
co-ordination of service assures you expert med- 


ical care—and the accurate Glasses your eyes 


deserve. 


See an Eye Physician 





FOX & STANILAND, INC 
(2 Stores) 


URSIN-SMITH GUILD OPTICIANS 


VANDERCHER 
Kenmore 
BUFFALO OPTICAL 
GIBSON & DOTY 
New Rochelle 
BATTERSON, JOHN P. 
New York City 
LUGENE, INC. (2 Stores) 
EDWARD J. BOYES 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, INC. 
(6 Stores) 
FRYXELL & HILL 
HARTINGER, EDWARD T. 
1. HAU STETTER. INC. 
HOAGLAND, J 


CLAIRMONE & NICHOLS CO. 


GALL & LEMBKE 
AITCHISON & co 
MARTER & PARSONS 
H. LL PURDY, INC. 
SCHOENIG & CO., INC. 
Brooklyn 

BADGLEY, H. C. 

E. B. MEYROWITZ, INC. 
DOUDIET, ERNEST A. 
J. B. HOECKER, INC. 
J. H. PENNY, INC 

A. M. SHUTT 

Vv. R. TEDESCO 
Hempstead 

C. WALTER SEE 
Jamaica, L. I. 
HANSEN, JOHN 
Port Chester 

A. E. REINHOLZ 
Rochester 

WILLIAM J. HICKEY 





Take the three steps to good vision 


Have your Prescription for Glasses 


WHELPLEY & PAUL 
WALDERT OPTICAL CO 
Schenectady 
DAY, JAMES E. 
OWEN OPTICAL COMIANY 
Syracuse 
CARPENTER & HUGHES 
CLOVER-WHITE OPT. CO 
EDWARD HOMMEL & SONS 
Troy 
WILLIAMS—OPTICIAN 
Watertown 
ROBERT L. MEAD! 
White Plains 
JOSEPH E. ELLY 
CLAIRMONT & NICHOLS CO 
SAMUEL PEYSER 
Yonkers 


PROFESSIONAL OPTICAL SHOP 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
ETTER wt" RS 
KOHLER & CO 
SOUTHERN OPTICAL CO 
Cleveland 
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QUESTIONS AND 


Chronic Alcoholic Delirium 
To the Editor:—What is 
koll’s psychosis’? Is it inherited? 
Should a person whose father has 


*horsa- 


this form of insanity marry and 
have children? Is it curable or 
preventable? ; . 
J. J., Georgia. 

Korsakotl’s psychosis ts 
condition characterized 
by oa memory defect with 
resulting disorientation in time and 
place and the tendency to confabu- 
Because the ability to retain 
impaired 


lrasiver. 
i mental 


severe 


late. 
impressions is the most 
function, the memory loss for re- 
cent events is at first great. How- 
ever, later the memory for remote 
events is usually also involved. In 
iddition, the nearly 
accompanied by a poly- 


psychosis is 
always 
neuritis. 
The disease is caused by chronic 
It is not inherited, and 
why a 


alcoholism. 
there is no reason 
whose father has this form of in- 
should not marry and have 
a certain percentage 
treatment may be 
However, the recovery is 
Prevention 


pers mn 


sanity 
children. In 
of cases, early 
effective. 
con- 


rarely complete. 


‘ 


sists in abstaining from aleohol. 


Tuberculosis 
lo the Editor:- Certain patients 
with tuberculosis cough little. 


though they have positive sputum. 
Is this absence of cough due to 
the fact that the disease is early, 
a different type 
I have one open 


or because it is 
of tuberculosis? 
cavity and numerous soft lesions 
on both sides, but am not receiv- 
ing pneumothorax or other treat- 
ment. It is hard to believe one 
is really sick without the medical 
book symptoms. I do not want 
to go back to the sanatorium (I 
only months) but 
thought of getting 


staved two 


a housekeeper 


However, | find there 
How can 


at home. 
is fear of this disease. 
we show the public how infection 
is spread to others? [ do not 
think this is at all clear in the 
public mind, and it makes a 
patient who is careful and con- 
siderate feel like a leper. 
A. P.. Connecticut. 


1689, Richard Mor- 
physician, de- 


Answer. In 
ton, an English 
scribed seventeen different kinds of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Today we 
have eliminated many of these. It 
is absolutely correct to say that no 
Iwo cases develop ‘alike, but it must 
be remembered that the 
which tuberculosis takes when en- 
lering the human body depends 
largely on the condition of thal 
body. Since no two person's bodies 
are exactly 
tuberculosis are exactly alike. 


course 


alike, no two eases of 


The description fits the so-called 
chronic fibroid type of tuberculosis. 
This means that while the disease is 
progressing slowly in one part of 
the lung, healing, by development of 
fibrous tissue, is going on in another 
part of the lung. Because of the 
slow progress of the disease, symp- 
toms as a rule are mild and may 
appear to be absent. A case like 
the one described is certainly not 
an early one, because the presence 
of a marks it as 
moderately or far advanced. Those 
dealing with the control of tubercu- 
mild fibroid 
cases the most dangerous to other 
people, because the patient does not 
know or refuses to recognize the 
fact that he is ill and is suffering 
from a contagious disease. 

The complaint that fear of the 
disease by relatives and friends 
makes a patient feel like a leper 
is not uncommon. While our sym- 
pathy goes out to these patients, we 


cavity at once 


losis consider these 


believe some regard and even fear 


for the contagiousness of tubercu- 
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losis is certainly justified. More 
than 60,000 people died from tuber- 
culosis in this country last’ vear, 


and almost ten times that number 


suffered, probably for years, from 
this disease. Tuberculosis is more 
readily contagious than leprosy. 
The time will come when patients 
with positive sputum who disregard 
the health of others by carelessness 
will be segregated by law. 

Patients with an open cavity and 
positive sputum should be on abso- 
lute bed rest and receive some type 
of collapse therapy. This is con- 
tinued until sputum and 
contents no longer show 
bacilli. 
principles may pay dearly for not 
playing the game according to the 
best known rules. 


gastric 
tubercle 
Those who disregard these 


Exercise During Menstruaticn 


To the Editor:—I would like to 


know if girls may take = gym- 
nasium during the menstrual 
period. Exercise, as TI under- 


stand, doesn’t harm a person 
during this time. I feel that a 
girl who is too ill to take gym 
should stay home. 

Many students say they have a 
cold and can't take gym. 
that if a student has a cold. she 


I say 


shouldn’t be in school. 
M. P.. Ilinois. 


Answer. No hard and fast rule 
nav be set forth which might apply 
lo every Persons differ one 
from another in degree of function, 
powers of resistance, temperament, 
and in other ways. In 
however, regarding exercise during 
menstrual perods, it may be said 
that the trend has steadily 
away from the conservatism among 


Case, 


general, 


been 


physicians and physical educators 
so prevalent in the early part of the 
present century; the 
routinely to excuse all menstruating 


custom was 


girls) from required gymnasium 
work. As women began to partici- 


pate in exercise more freely and 
physical education became a_ part 
of the curriculum, ex- 
perience showed that exercise dur- 


scholastic 


ing menstruation had a good gen- 
eral effect on the normal girl, often 


alleviating simple dysmenorrhea. 
lt was found, however. in many 


quarters that special care had to 
be taken with voung girls in whom 
the menstrual function was just 
beginning for the first time. When 
the periods had become established 
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a considerable amount of exercise 
could be undertaken without harm- 
ful effects. Although we have no 
statistical evidence, it is probably 
safe to say that few women athletes 
of the present day allow menstrua- 
lion lo interfere with participation 
in sports and games, including com- 
pelition. There is no evidence that 
such a regimen is detrimental to 
ihe reproductive functions of the 
normal female. The problem is of 
comparatively litthe importance, be- 
cause very few women exercise 
strenuously. Nature can probably 
be depended on to provide sufli- 
cient) automatic disinelination — to 
exercise to protect) the human 
imnachine, 

In many institulions, participa- 
lion in physical activities is” re- 
quired, but excuses are granted to 
young women who are evidently 
sick and who find that) exercise 
increases the discomfort experi- 
enced during the menstrual period. 
The girls who are in good health, 
however, should not consider theim- 
selves ill but may engage in judi- 
cious and moderate exercise during 
the whole duration of the menstrual 
period. Tf any abnormalities exist, 
a competent physician should be 
consulted for advice and the proper 
lreatment of these special cases. 

All students suffering from = com- 
municable diseases should be ex- 


e 


cluded from school attendance “dur- 
ine the duration,” and a cold is a 


communicable disease. 


Pregnancy During the Menopause 


To the Editor: —Is a woman dur- 
ing the menopause more likely 
lo conceive than at other periods 
of her life? : ee ‘ 

D. WK., California. 
Inswer. The term menopause as 
used here implies cessation of men- 

Struation due to age, and, since 

inenstruation is dependent on ova- 

rian function just as ovulation. is, 
senility. of the ovaries may be de- 
duced from lack of menstruation. 

\t times, such as during lactation 

following childbirth, ova are pro- 

duced independently of menstrua- 
llon, and pregnancy can then occur. 

lt is reasonable t 

plete cessation of all ovarian fune- 

lions does not occur simultaneously, 

id occasionally ova may be pro- 

duced and become fertilized during 

ihe earlier months of menopausal 
change. This is more apt to oecur, 


assume that com- 


OPEN YOUR DOOR TO BEAUTY 


beauty. Yours ts the front door of vour 


ee (e owe) 
Jt ' 


kvery woman has her own door to 


home. When your neighboring Beauty 


Counselor calls. welcome 


brings you an opportunity to “iri 


before vou buy!” Saves you money. 


time and trouble. You 


metic mistakes. 


In vour own boudoir vou sample 


no Cos- 


cream and powder formulas exactly 


suited to your type of skin. You apply: 
compare: and then choose lipstick, 


rouge and eve shadow a/ffer you have 


She 


You buy 

‘ v 

selected the exact shades that bh 
monize with your natural colori 
Begin now to try before vou buy. Ar 
vou in need of creams? Send in the 
coupon below for three types of clean 
ing cream, so you can decide which 


is best for vour skin 
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In Canada, address: beauty counselors, ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


Knclosed find 10c¢ to cover cost of prac hing and mailing Try-It Box of three types of 


cleansing cream. 
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Street 


City 


State 


Would vou like 
make a gowd in 
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leading to the impression of greater 
fertility at this time. because of a 
natural tendency to relax contra- 
ceptive vigilance. Pregnancy dur- 
ing the menopause is not a common 
occurrence, but it attracts so much 
attention that the impression from 
the actual number of cases is exag- 
much as are our impres- 
many other phenomena 
unless accurate statistics are kept. 


verated, 


sions” of 


Tonsils 

To the Editor: 
my sister had her tonsils removed 
and since that time has not been 
able to taste. She has a small 
mouth and = thick heavy neck 
which made the operation diffi- 
cult. Once in a while she can 
laste salt, and then for days she 

For two years be- 


Two months 


oe 
apo 


has no taste. 
fore operation, she had an almost 
continuous streptococcic throat. 
Her believes the lingual 
nerves were badly stretched but 
feels sure her taste will return in 
lime. Have you heard of 
this condition before? 


doctor 


ever 


. B.. Pennsyivania. 


Answer. There is no record of 


any permanent loss of sense of 
taste following tonsil operation. 


The loss of sense of taste may occur 
as a result of prolonged infection 
such as a continuous streptococcic 
throat. However, in the course of 
a tonsil operation in a small mouth, 
pulling on the tongue have 
added to the already affected taste 
nerves of the tongue, producing the 
The 
within 
the 


may 


loss of sense of. taste. sense 


of taste 
to twelve 


should return nine 


months from time of 


its loss. 


Limbs ‘‘Falling Asleep’’ 
To the Editor:——What 


pens when your 


really hap- 
limbs, so to 
speak, “fall asleep’? What causes 
it? Sometimes [ wake up 
and three times in one night and 
lind both 
arm numb. Is there anvthing one 
do for this? 


two 


mv leg or legs or an 


should 


kk. E.. Wisconsin. 
jmswer.-Under all ordinary 
conditions when ai limb “falls 
asleep” it indicates that) pressure 


has been applied to the nerve trunk 
which goes to the limb. The weight 
of an arm or leg against some sup- 
port such as the arm of a chair or 


some part of the body, or a cramped 





HYGEI\ 
position of the limbs, may exert 
enough pressure to block a nerve. 
Pressure on the nerve results’ in 
Iwo things. The nerve fibers gradu- 
ally become unable to conduct im- 
pulses and the blood supply to th 


nerve at that point is cut off. Thi 
result is first a loss of sensation and 
later some inability to move the 
limb. The discomfort of this arouses 
the person’s attention and he re 
leases the pressure by moving. On 
the return of function, the numb- 


ness begins to disappear, but with 
this there is a marked tingling feel- 
ing, often referred to as “pins and 
needles.” Such experiences 
common to all of us and are of no 
vreal significance. 

Many forms of blood vessel dis- 
case, however, give symptoms which 
similar to the just 
These are due for the most 
disease the 
in the 
Numbness that occurs sev- 
eral times during the night might 
be due to repeated cramped posi- 
lions of the body in sleep, but 
unless this has been proved, there 
should be an examination by « 
competent physician. 


are 


are ones de- 
scribed. 
part to 
walls of the blood vessels or 


nerves. 


processes in 


Sunglasses 

To the Editor:—1 have a pair ot 
sunglasses which are ground to 
correct my nearsighted condition. 
Would it be harmful to my 
if | wore them most of the dav’ 


eves 


A. L., Pennsylvania. 


Probably har) 
would result to the eves from wea! 


Lasiwer. no 
ing sunglasses with the prescription 
vround in, even if worn all th 
time. It is not advisable, howeve1 
because they do not look nearly s: 
well as plain glasses, and 
if one the normal 
stantly from ordinary light, the ey 
sensitive to Jight 
In general, it is a bette 
practice to wear dark glasses onl 


second. 


shades eve Col 


becomes more 
than ever. 
where there is excessive 
to light. 


exposul 


Wisdom Teeth 

To the Editor:—-What 
lacking in the person who neve 

any teeth? Is hi 

more stupid or deficient than th 


is wrong 
eTeW wisdom 


rade 
average? 


A. P., Illinois. 


inswer.—-Sometimes teeth, = i 
cluding wisdom teeth or thi 
molars, fail to develop. Possib! 
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this is due to an injury of some 
sort, mechanical or otherwise, 
which prevented the development 
of the teeth. The cause or causes 
of this condition have not been 
fully determined. More frequently 
what is spoken of as an absent wis- 
dom tooth is really an impacted 
tooth. This is a tooth which has 
developed but which has failed to 
erupt because of its improper posi- 
lion in the jaw, lack of space or 
other impediment. Among — the 
many conditions which may bring 
about impaction, displacement. or 
retarded eruption of teeth are 
acute infectious fevers of child- 
hood, disorders of nutrition, inflam- 
mation of jaw bones, too early 
extraction of deciduous (baby) 
leeth, crowding of teeth and possi- 
blv hereditary factors. 

In order to determine whether 
a wisdom tooth is absent, impacted 
or delayed in eruption, an exami- 
nation by the dentist is required. 
The x-ray is necessary in this 
examination. 

There is no known relationship 
between intelligence and the pres- 
ence or absence of wisdom teeth. 
\pparently the notion that such a 
relationship exists is based on the 
fact that the wisdom teeth generally 
come into place in the jaw at an 
age when mental powers are fairly 
well developed. 


The Appendix 

lo the Editor: —Did the people of 
ancient times use their appendix 
as a storage place for food? 


ID. M., Minnesota. 


Answer.-The human vermiform 
ippendix is the vestigal remains of 
the mammalian caecum. No human 
beings, past or present, ever used 
ihe appendix for food storage. Its 
length in man ranges from 2-23 ¢m.., 
vith an average of 8.9 cm. — Its 
ibsolute length is greatest from ten 
lo twenty years; from then on it 
shows slight but progressive reduc- 
lion in size. 





If you have a question relating to health, 
ite to “Questions and Answers,” Hy«Getra, 
closing a three-cent stamp. Questions 

submitted to recognized authorities in 

several branches of medicine. Diag- 
ses in individual cases are not attempted 
vis treatment prescribed. Anonymous 
tters are ignored. 














lovely and 
to smell sweet. That is why there is a natural demand 
for cosmetics and perfumes. There is no standard for 
loveliness. No two women are identically lovely, not 
even identical twins. The difference is in their individuality 
The woman who trys to look like somebody else sacrifices he: 
individuality and usually conceals rather than reveals her true 
charm. ‘“‘To thine own self be true 
more ways than one, for true charm is in looking, acting, and 
being yourself. The desire to make that self as attractive, as 
captivating, as possible is not a vanity; it is as natural as the 
unfolding of a rose. Cosmetics, gowns, hair styles, hats, per 
fumes —-all of these complements to loveliness should be care 
fully selected to emphasize, to dramatize, if you like, your indi 
viduality, with view to creating the loveliest impression of your 
charm....Luzier’s Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes are purveyed by 
cosmetic consultants who assist you with the selection of suitabl« 
beauty aids and show you how to apply them to create the loveli 
est impression of your charm. A card addressed to us will put you 


It is an axiom that women desire to look 
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Doctors from Abroad 


(Continued from page 103) 


through the cooperation of such 


organizations as the National Refu- 


gee Service and the American 
Friends’ Service Committee, for 


speeding the adjustment to Ameri- 
can social conditions—principally 
training in English. State com- 
mittees were established to examine 
the qualifications of individual 
registrants, and to work with state 
licensing boards and local medical 
facilitate the exami- 
prepared = ap- 


societies to 
nation of properly 
plicants and obtain’ internships, 
institutional work rural oppor- 
tunities for new licensees. 

In New York, which today has 
the highest ratio of physicians to 
population of any state--1: 473, spe- 
cial requirements up to 
relieve pressure on the state board 
of examiners; committee assistance 
is limited to candidates with pro- 
ficiency in English and a favorable 
evaluation by an 
Visory physicians. 
Estimating that 1,500 émigré doc- 
tors are already practicing in New 
York, the seeking 
through these efforts to direct new 
candidates to other localities. 

A statistical covering 
approximately half the physicians 
registered with the Committee indi- 
cates that 15 
Ten per cent are over 55 
age, and about 25 per cent are under 


or 


were set 


professional ad- 


committee of 
Committee is 
analysis 
cent are 


per women. 


vears of 


39. Thus a majority are in middle 
life. looking forward to vears of 
professional usefulness. Nearly half 
are listed as interested in the gen- 
eral practice of medicine rather 


than in any particular 
Since the greatest need in this coun- 
try is for men capable of assuming 
the responsibilities of general prac- 


specialty. 


tice in small towns, the Committee 
has encouraged the retraining of 
specialists for general practice 


internship and residency 
American 


through 


appointments in hospi- 


tals. Seven hundred internship 
appointments have been arranged 
by the Committee so far; many 
other physicians, of course, have 


found appointments without the 


Committee’s sponsorship. 


Resettlement Opportunities — are 
sifted carefully in an_ effort’ to 
find the right kind of community 


and practice for each registrant. 
Licensees are interviewed exhaus 


tively, and no recommendation is 
made without the approval of local 
authorities and medical groups. O! 
more than 500 physicians for whom 
such placement recommendations 
have been made, only 5 have had 
to be relocated. 

In some states the 
of Committee objectives is handi 
capped by laws requiring that appli 
cants for licensure be citizens of 
the United States. Under the 
cumstances, it is felt that the decla- 
ration of intention to become a 
citizen should suffice to protect the 
public against possible harm from 


achievement 


cir- 


those whose allegiance remains 
alien. Drs. Edsall and Putnam 
quote in their report from a_ re- 
cent statement made by Governo: 


Dwight Green of Illinois when he 
vetoed a bill which would 
required full citizenship for licen 


have 


sure in medicine and other pro 
fessions: “If there are those why 
are unqualified to practice medi 


cine, this is determined as it would 
be in the case of any citizen appli 


cant. When those who apply ar 
found qualified, however, we are 
given the advantage of their skill! 


and this advantage is gained at a 
time national 
through the induction of great num 
bers of men in our professions has 
depleted the number of those avail 
able for home 

Stressing the 


when preparedness 


service.” 
reasonableness ot! 
qualifving candidates by thoroug! 
examination of character and 
fessional ability instead of by arbi 
the Committee 
“Sickness 


pro 


trary rules, 


concludes: 


report 
knows n 


citizenship, and our profession mus! 
always stand for a liberal and 
reasonable policy. There are al 


least 1.500 physicians who are avail 
able to meet 
of the 
rural placements, more rural states 
take a limited 


increased needs. I 


view success achieved wilt! 


should be urged to 


number each vear.” 
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Troubled with Dandruff? 


(Continued from page tol 


scalp are dried thoroughly. — As 
washing may remove some natural 

il, people with dry sealps are ad- 
vised to apply pure olive oil after a 
shampoo, Use a very small amount 
on a wad of cotton; part the hair 
with a comb at intervals, rubbing 
the oil on the sealp, not on the hair. 

Will massaging and brushing 
help? Massage—-which means ma- 
nipulating, not rubbing —stimulates 
the scalp; but does not remove dan- 
druff. A stiff-bristle brush, applied 
directly and with too much vigor to 
the sealp, can be definitely harmful. 
“Its irritating,” says one promi- 
nent dermatologist, “and frequently 
ageravates the dandruff condition. 
Brushing gives a woman's. hair 
lustre; but she should) brush her 
hair, not her sealp.” 

Such simple, doctor-approved 
shampoo-and-oil hygiene, in most 
cases, Will prove so effective thal 
the dandruff may seem to disappear 
entirely. Actually, it is only under 
control. Neglect the sealp again 
and the dandruff will return. Like 
all personal hygiene, dandruff-con- 
trol is a lifetime job. 

Avoid the barber’s or the hair- 
dresser’s advice, and keep away 
from advertising “scalp specialists.” 
Never use any sealp medication 
that a doctor prescribed for some 
one else. It may be definitely harm- 
ful for your type of scalp. 

The dermatologist explodes an- 
other persistent) dandruff myth. 
Simple dandruff does not cause 
baldness! Nor is it necessarily a 
forerunner of seborrhea. “Keep 
your sealp clean,” says one eminent 
doctor, “curb the dandruff, and 
vou'll probably never have sebor- 
rhea.” Finally, don’t worry. The 
Statistical odds are 500 to one that 
vou'd never have seborrhea any- 
way, and 50 to one that you'll never 
have a sealp condition of any kind 
that calls for a doctor’s attention. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


“Blackout eyestrain,” a common 
iment in England two vears ago, 
is diminishing, according to New 
Hlealth, British health publication. 
better lighting in homes, offices and 
factories and more widespread use 
ol glasses are responsible, it is re- 
ported. 











Expert Help for Active Women 
interested in War Work 


F you're volunteering for war work 


strenuous times mean extra effort at home < 
there’s an expert in your neighborhood who can » 
. ' a 

help you keep hit for today’s added responsibilitic S ¢ 
' 
\ 


She’s the Spirella Corsetiere. and the X-ravs below 
show how she can gIVE vou the natural figure sup 
port that has helped thousands of active women 


find new health and enereyv. Call her today. 1 


or it these : 








STOMACH X-RAYS PROVE FIGURE SUPPORT 


ABOVE is an actual X-ray of 
a woman wearing an ordi 
narv corset. See how thx 
stomach 1s crowded down 
ward by cramping pressure 
You can get the same cflect 
with this simple Press 
and-Lift” test. First, place 
hands at waist and press 


Feel that Sag and droop. 





Constant pressure like that 
PRESS DOWN can smooth out bulges. but 
it may rob you of strength and vitality, and 


dangerously undermine vou! health! 


HOW HOUSEWIVES AND MOTHERS 


If you can’t afford to do part-time war work with 
out pay, and home responsibilities prevent your 
taking a full-time defense job, Spirella offers you an 


opportunity to profit while serving. Mrs. K. K. W.* 


writes “IT average over $40 a week in my Spirella 


LOOK TRIM AND 
KEEP FIT WITH 


INDIVIDUALLY- 
DESIGNED 
FIGURE SUPPORT 







ABOVE, thre sane Wotha 
in hes Spirella \-ra 


shows her stomach raises 





about thre inches You | 
feel that difference whe 
vou lower youl hands tine 
lift up. Notice the gram 
feeling of lightness? Ne 
vou muscles and rnitetina 


organs are vetting thre nal 





Mirai Support ofan mdi ( 


LIFT uP iallv- designed Spirella 
Make this cuss test tome md call Vo 


Spirella ¢ orscetiere fora home ippomtmes 


CAN PROFIT WHILE THEY SERVE 


busimmess and make new triends every day.” W 
active in war work have a greater need than « 
the trim ippearance and natural figure si 


Spirella gives them. Mail the coupon toda 


hnd out how you can profit while ou serve 


*Name and address on reques 


Phe Spirella Company, Inc 

Dept. M-4, Niagara Falls, N.Y 
Please tell me how | can profit a 

serve too by building my own Spire 

DUSINESS 

Name 

{ddress 

City Slate 


IN CANADA, address Spirella, Lt 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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Century Photos 


Baby Needs New Shoes! 


By JOHN J. McKEE 


N A REPORT compiled from the 

draft records of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office under the title “Defects 
Found in Drafted Men” (1919), foot 
defects are have “the 
nost important of all defects found 
in the population of military age.” 
In coneluding this article, the au- 
thor stated: “On the 
impartial analysis of the selective 
draft records points to the conclu- 


said to been 


whole, an 


sion that American manhood is not 
constitutionally unsound or physi- 
cally inferior to the ancestral stock. 
Bunions and hammer toes are not 
signs of racial degeneracy but the 


efYeets of ill-fitting shoes.” 


When authorities agree, as they 
do. that ill-fitting shoes cause foot 
trouble it would seem that the pre- 
vention of that defect should be 
very simple and inexpensive. — It 
would be if children would com- 
plain when their shoes are too 


short, but they don’t complain, be- 
cause their feet don’t hurt. 


Only one of the 4,000) children 
whose feet were measured in the 
Lorain, Ohio, elementary schools 


would say that her feet hurt, vet 
the shoes of 73.6 per cent of those 
$000 children from one-half 
to three and one-half sizes shorter 
than the size for which their feet 
measured, Children whose toes 
were digging holes in the ends of 
that 
one 


were 


their shoes insisted the shoes 
“felt The child 
complained that her feet hurt was 
wearing size 4'2D shoes, but her 
feet measured for size 6's B or C. 
After this child was properly fitted, 
her teacher reported that she was 
a different She joined in 


good.” who 


person. 


the playground games at recess in- 
stead of remaining in the room, and 
her attitude toward her schoolwork 
showed definite improvement. 
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Bul her troubles are not over. 
She has four bunions, one on each 
big toe and one on each little toe, 
which will trouble her for life. 
They will ruin the shape of every 
pair of pretty shoes she wears, and 
they will hurt like four toothaches 
if she ever takes a job which re- 
quires standing for long periods of 
time. 

Her case is exceptional only in 
that she “tailor’s bunions” on 
her little Great-toe bunions 
are common in the early grades. A 
school nurse found that 50 per cent 
of the children in one of the fifth 
grade had indications — of 
bunions, but not one possessor of 
these deformities could report any 
discomfort. 

Lacking assistance from the chil- 
dren themselves, the task of keep- 


has 
toes. 


rooms 


ing their feet in correctly fitted 
shoes falls upon the parents and 
the shoe salesmen—an- unhappy 


partnership. Parents who frankly 
admit they do not know how to fil 
shoes are afraid to trust shoe sales- 
men because some of them are un- 
skilled, careless or downright dis- 
honest. Honest salesmen who know 
how to fit children’s shoes and who 
have the correct sizes in stock com- 
plain that many parents 
allow the salesmen to fit 
with the proper 
shoes look too big. 

The schools, without taking the 
responsibility of  shoe-fitting on 
themselves, can educate parents to 
buy and salesmen to sell well-fitted 
simply by measuring the 
children’s feet at regular intervals 
informing the parents of the 
measured size and of the size of 
the shoes being worn. 

Height and weight measurements 
of children are sent home = from 
most schools at least once a semes- 
ter, in spite of the fact that diet 
has little effect on a child 
heredity dictates shortness or thin- 
ness. School satisfied 
if the information results in saving 


will not 
children 


size because the 


shoes 


and 


whose 


doctors are 


only a few youngsters from. the 
effects of malnutrition. If the 
schools would include’ the foot 
measurement and the shoe. size. 


they would discover unexpected 
forees helping to eliminate foot dis- 
tortion in their communities. 

The original purpose of the shox 
clinies in the Lorain, Ohio, schools 
was to educate parents to the im- 
portance of properly fitted chil- 
dren’s shoes. Public acceptance ol 
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project warrants the belief thal 

his purpose is being achieved, but 
more lasting and effective resull 

. the education of the children. 
(hey learn that their feet are chang- 
ng. and that they should be mea- 
ured for every new pair of shoes. 
Furthermore, children have no 
nhibitions about objecting to the 
sulesman’s looking at the size of 
heir old shoes and selecting a 
pair Without measuring their feet. 

Che clinics have also had a whole- 
some effect on the attitude of the 
shoe salesmen. They must be more 
‘areful. Formerly, they could sub- 
stitute a shorter, wider shoe and 
eet away with it because the sizes 
are concealed in code, but now if 
| child measures for 12A and _ the 
parents know it, he will not sell 
them size 11's B or 11 C, because 
he knows that the parents will find 
him out. He would rather lose a 
sale this time than a customer for- 
ever, sO he admits that the proper 
size is not available. 

One might expect the shoe mer- 
chants to resent the interference of 
the schools, but they are heartily in 
favor of it, for several reasons. 
Probably the chief one is that par- 
ents replace short shoes when the 
warnings come home from school, 
instead of allowing the children to 
wear out the old shoes. Lorain 
merchants attribute sizeable in- 
creases in their children’s shoe busi- 
ness to this replacement of out- 
srown and misfitted shoes. Another 
reason they encourage the school 
shoe clinies is that it becomes possi- 
ble for them to sell growing boys 
id girls the correct size if the 
schools have prepared them for the 
shock of needing a large size. 

This idea that pleases merchants, 
parents, children and school health 
iuthorities began spontaneously 
ind grew by its own merits. In 
the spring of 1939, one of the 
Lorain teachers remarked that if 
he could not find wider shoes he 
vould be foreed to look for some 
other kind of work, where he 
would not be on his feet all day. 
lhe shoes he was wearing were 
‘ize 715 EEEE. <A measuring de- 
‘ice showed that his feet were 
size Yo CC. When he began wear- 
ing the correct size he found so 
uuch relief that he told his classes 
bout it, and some of his pupils 
ished to have their feet measured. 
they considered the idea a huge 
Moke until they saw the difference 
between their shoe sizes and their 
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foot sizes. Of 134 boys, 92 per cent 
were wearing short shoes. Bunlons 
and hammer toes were the rule 
rather than the exception. Of 68 
girls, less than 20 per cent were 
fitted too short, and of the 20° per 
cent many said that they usually 
wore longer shoes, but that the cur 
rent stvles were available only in 
the wider widths, so the shoes had 
to be fitted short to prevent slip 
ping at the heel. The girls, like 
their mothers, have learned to buy 
correctly fitted shoes because thes 
shop from store to store. Boys 
prefer to be like their dads and 
boast that they always buy the first 
pair the clerk brings out. 

The school health supervisor, Dr. 
W. S. Baldwin, commended the sur 
vey highly but pointed out that the 
place for preventive work is in the 
early grades. He made foot mea- 
surement a part of the city-wide 
pre-school clinics in which more 
than 400 children were measured 
under ideal survey conditions. 

Whenever it is stated that 70 per 
cent of the children are wearing 
short shoes, the reader automati- 
cally attributes the fact to the nor- 
mal growth of the children’s feet. 
The results of the pre-school clinics 
contradict that notion, because al- 
though most of the children were 
wearing new spring shoes, 68 per 
cent needed longer sizes. 

In the autumn of 1939, letters 
were sent to parents of the children 
who had been measured in the pre- 
school clinics asking if they would 
like to have the service continued in 
the schools. Ninety-three per cent 
of these parents, who had seen their 
children measured only five months 
before, signed requests for the ser- 
vice, and many of them went to the 
trouble of writing letters of appreci- 
ation. The response was such that 
Mr. P. C. Bunn, Superintendent of 
Lorain Schools, made arrange- 
ments to measure all the children 
in the first six grades, where the 
above mentioned 73.6 per cent were 
found to be wearing ill-fitting shoes. 

This vear, with the nation en- 
gaged in war and = defense, the 
scope of the clinics is extended to 
include the boys in the upper 
grades. Whether the feet of our 
children are being prepared for 
marching or for dancing is not 
known, but the results in Lorain 
indicate that the prevention of foot 
trouble caused by ill-fitting shoes is 
an educational problem and there- 
fore another job for the schools. 








Young King Cole 
is a modern young soul, 
His CHIX are air-cushioned 
for ease. 


Says he, “Look me over— 

I'm really in clover. 

No diapers are softer 
than these!” 





8800 air cushions 
make this new diaper 
softer for baby 
© What! 


right. mother. 8800 tiny air cushions ar 


Air cushions in a diaper? That 


woven right into the new CHIX gauze dia 
per. That’s why CHIX are so much softe 
more absorbent than ordinary gauze dia 
pers. New diaper-comfort that protect 
your baby 24 hours a day...caresses | 
tender skin... keeps him drier... help 
prevent chafe. 

Economical, too, CHIX fold to fit the gro. 
ing baby. No need for several sizes. Easy 
washing, rapid-drying. Ask to see CHIVX at 
your infants’ wear or department store. 


Chix 


e Chix 4yr-cushioned 


; = Diapers 


ase: GAUZE DIAPER 


Send 10¢ for 
Full-Size Sample 








(Special Offer, limited to one diaper per customer.) 
Available in U. S. A. and Cenada only. 


CHICOPEE SALES CORP., DEPT. H242 
40 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Glaucoma 


(Continued from page 99) 


coma is detected, the patient is 
warned of further attacks, and 
drops are given in the hope of 
preventing them. Should he be 
negligent in carrying out instrue- 
lions, it becomes necessary — to 
operate. Operation at— this time 


nay stop the progress of glaucoma. 
In the full-blown 
attack, haste in treatment is impera- 


presence of a 
live. Every hour wasted jeopard- 
izes the fulure of the 
The eve physician should be con- 
the family 
lo recom- 


sight eye. 


sulted immediately, or 


doctor should) be asked 
mend one. Delay, in the hope that 
the attack will pass off shortly, may 
have tragic Often 


the allack can be controlled by the 


consequences, 


judicious use of drops; where these 


drops have failed, surgical inter- 
vention is indicated. 

What the future holds for the 
eve suddenly blinded by acute, 
inflammatory glaucoma depends on 
the rapidity with which the treat- 
ment is begun and how well the 
eve reacts. If drops overcome the 


attack, generally the patient will do 
well. But it is vitally important for 
him to keep up the treatment and 
touch with his 


Sometimes, after the attack 


continually be in 
doctor. 
is controlled by drops, a preventive 

In 
the normal 


insured, 


is performed, these 
ol 


ereally 


operation 
instances restoration 
eve function ts 
However, if an operation becomes 
to the the 


fulure of the eve becomes apprecia- 


necessary limit allack, 


bly poorer. Approximately 90° per 
of 
on within three days of the onset, 
The 


postponed, 


cent such patients, if operated 


VISION. longer 
the 
The 
permitted to 
svinploms 
of the 
conditions 


retain useful 
the 


sinaller 


operation — is 
the 
should 


chances become. 


specialist be 


determine whether eve 


glaucoma or one 


milder 


indicate 
nore frequent, 
which so closely resemble this seri- 


OuUS One, 


Chronic Inflammatory Glaucoma 


If the inflammation 
lime without abatement, it lapses 
into a chronic inflammatory phase. 
Some patients develop this type of 
directly, without any 
The picture of this 


persists for 


glaucoma 


violent onset. 


form is essentially the same as thal 
of the acute, with reduced violence. 
Pain is not There may 
even be only a morning headache. 
Mild swelling of the lids, a_ little 
lear discharge, and redness of the 


SO severe, 


eve may be present with the pain. 
Hypertension is not marked and 
during the day. of 
vision is proportionate lo the degree 
of change the front 
brane of the eve and the degree of 
damage to the optic nerve.  Actu 
a part of the brain, the optic 


varies Loss 


within mem 


ally 
nerve is responsible for sight and 
enters the eyeball from behind. — II 


can be seen with the ophthalmo 
scope, Which is used to view the 
interior of the eve. Treatment of 


chronic glaucoma is less satisfactory 
than treatment of the acule variety. 
It follows the same general course, 
except that the need for early opera 
For the 
an operation will 


lion is not so great, nL 
jority of patients 
be necessary, with the expectation 
of maintaining vision, Completely 
normal vision, however, should nol 
be expected. 

When a glaucomatous eve has nol 
fails to 
lo 


abso 


treated, or when it 
vield to 
a final 
lute. 


acterized 


been 
lreatment, it progresses 


Slage known as the 
Absolute) glaucoma is 
by a blind, hard eve 
which is red and painful. Medici 
nal of no value; an 


operation alfords the only relief. 


char 
lreatinent is 


Chronic Simple Glaucoma 

Of the various forms of increased 
lension of the eve, the chronic sim 
ple glaucoma is the most frequent. 
In metropolitan areas it represents 
3 per cent of all afflictions 
always affecting both eves. There 
be no special discomfort, bul 
the other hand = certain mild 
symptoms may arise: a little change 


ey e 


any 
on 


morning headache 
a disturbance of 


in vision, early 
blurred vision, or 
the of adapting the 
from light to dark. It must be borne 
in mind that good direct sight may 
be preserved for a long lime, even 
though the side-to-side has 
been destroyed. In addition t 
these phenomena, a family history 
of glaucoma, or headaches which 
occur after the patient has been in 


faculty eves 


vision 
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dark room—as at the movies— 
jay aid in establishing the diag- 
To be sure, careful testing 
confirm or relieve 


1OSIS. 
s essential to 
ne’s suspicions. 

Diagnosis is of prime importance, 
und after diagnosis the question 
of treatment paramount. 
Early recognition is the foremost 
factor; an number of 
cases is recognized today because 
the public is more aware of the 
trouble. Patients come earlier and 
sive the doctor an opportunity to 
control it before the ravages of the 
disease have taken their toll. The 
proper management of chronic sim- 
ple glaucoma is the 
difficult problems with which an 
eve physician has to deal. Many 
factors are to be considered, not the 
least of which is the character and 
temperament of the patient. As a 
rule, medical measures are adminis- 


becomes 


increased 


one of most 


lcred first; as long as the condition 
does not grow worse, this conserva- 
care is continued. Regularity 
of medication must be stressed, for 

this result in 
function. The 
drops must be kept up at all times, 


live 


negligence in may 


some loss of 





use of 
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unless stopped by the doctor. Fur- 
thermore, it is 
mental and 
the general health should be brought 
to the highest Nose, 
throat, dental other 
possible source of infection should 
be investigated and treated. Moder- 
ation in all things is the kevnote. 
Ordinary 


necessary to ay oid 


physical excitement; 
standard. 


ear, and any 


use of the eves is not 


detrimental in any but exceptional 
cases. 

Even the most favorable cases 
nay show progress of the disease, 
despite the regular and ofttimes 
intensive use of drops. Changes 


may show that the glaucoma is just 
beyond medicinal control, and that 
function 


the loss of is slight but 


definite. Having ascertained this, 
the surgeon is obliged to advise 


operation. Surgical drainage will 


relieve the destructive hypertension 


in 85 per cent of these patients. 


Many owe the preservation of their 
sight to such treatment. 

In this mild form of glaucoma, the 
outlook for the 
lenance of 
patients 
throughout 


ullimate  main- 
function 
kept 


their 


visual is good. 


can be coMm- 


Many 


fortable lifetime 


ea 
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/ .--1S Wholesome, 


br refreshing CHEWING GUM 


recommend chewing Gum as 
the answer to a youngster's 
between-meal pleading for 
“something to eat.” Delicious, 
satisfying Chewing Gum 
doesn’t spoil healthy appetites and children 
love it. Remember chewing Gum is a splendid 


help in keeping teeth clean and aids digestion. 
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by the intelligent and diligent uss 
of drops, along with systematic 
supervision. Some patients hav 
been doing well for vears, receiy 


Phose 
look 
future, but if th: 


ing only drops. requiring 


surgical care cannot forward 


lo as bright a 


operation is) followed by careful 


observation and any dll effects ar 
controlled as they arise, the veat 
ahead will be happier. hin the 
other hand, those all too frequent 


who corr 


patients with glaucoma 
lo the physician in their late stage 


have lost so much eve funetion, and 


has been so lowered by 


that 
question of permanent future 


resistance 


the disease, there is always 
sight 


Generally, ocular functions that ar 
All that can be 


lost are lost forever. 


\A hy i! 


done is. to preserve 


intact 


The Secondary Group 


The secondary group of glauco 
is merely a state of inside hardnes 
of the 
recognizable factor within or 
out. It affects 
The svniptoms 


the very 


eveball caused by som 
with 
seldom both eve 
ensuing vary fre 


mild to the violent 


PG , 


Doctors frequently 
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Babies Nurse Better 
with Evenflo, say Nurses 


Seeing how Evenflo improves feed- 
ing, maternity nurses now favor this 
scientific nurser. Both normal and sub- 
normal babies finish bottles easier and 
get more benefit from food. Handier, 
too, for mother. Buy at baby 
shops, drug and dept. stores. 
Pyramid Rubber Co. 

Ravenna, Ohio 
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burst of inflammatory hypertension. 
Consequently, all affected patients 
are studied to determine in which 
class they belong, the primary or 


secondary. Elimination of the 
causative factor commonly results 
in cure of secondary glaucoma. 
Congenital Glaucoma 

In the third great group is the 
congenital form of glaucoma, in 
which the child is born with the 
disease. This is the infantile type; 


fortunately, it is rare. Enlargement 
of the eve is frequently the first 
noticeable sign. By the time en- 
largement is apparent, the disease 
is fairly well advanced. Heredity 
sometimes plays a part in congenilal 
glaucoma. As in adults, it can be 
secondary in nature. The reason 
for enlargement of the eyeball is 
found in the facet that the entire 
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enveloping membrane of the organ 
is elastic in infancy and child 
hood. When there is excess pres 
sure within, the membranes stretch 


and the eve becomes larger. Som¢ 
of the afflicted are cured in time 
and the damaging effects can be 


controlled by drops, precisely as in 
primary hypertension. There is a 
small percentage, when seen early, 
for whom the pressure can bk 
lowered indefinitely, or until pas! 
puberty—when the ocular tissues 
are no longer so elastic. <A large 
number of youngsters, however, per- 
sistently lose ground despite the 
inedicine employed. These chil- 
dren come eventually to operation, 

The develops any 
suspicion of glaucoma should seek 
skilled advice to rule out or ascer- 
tain its presence. The eye physi- 
cian knows. 


person who 





About Pneumonia 


(Continued from page 127) 


that the consolidation is scattered 
about the bronchi throughout the 
entire lung. In the former case he 
will term it “lobar,” and in the lal- 
ter, “broncho pneumonia.” He may 
be led to a further but still tentative 
diagnosis of the cause, depending 
on circumstances. He will study the 
excretion or expectoration from the 


lung, which will carry organisms 
responsible for the inflammation. 
If the disease is due to pneumo- 
coeci, he will often see character- 
istic lance-shaped bacteria, red and 
white blood cells in the mucus. 


At first, the pneumococci will be 
outside the cells, but as immunity 


develops they will have swollen 
capsules and be inside the cells, 
showing that they have been de- 


voured. By application of suitable 
sera obtained from rabbits he will 
determine which serum of the fifty- 
odd varieties swells the capsules of 
the Armed with this 
knowledge, he may discover when 
protective and healing antibodies 
Besides this exami- 


Organisins, 


have appeared. 
nation, he may take 45 to 50 drops 
of blood from an arm vein and seed 
it into several different containers 
containing broth for culture to see 
whether organisms are present in 


the blood. The presence of organ 
isms in the lends 
gravity to the outlook and means 
that treatment should 
be applied. In order to determine 
the response of the patient he will 
have a blood count made, 
cially a count of the white 
and their character, which will tell 
him whether the bone’ marrow 
where they are produced is_ re 
sponding; this count will be in 
creased unless the patient is ove 
whelmed by poison of the disease. 


bloodstream 


more active 


espe- 
cells 


The bone marrow has been stimu 
lated, and young, partially devel 


oped white blood cells, recognized 
by their straight or staff-shaped 
nuclei, are increased in number. 
In addition to interpreting the 
information obtained by examining 
the chest with his eves, hands and 
ears, the physician may confirm his 
interpreting — th 
lung on 
Wa 


observations — by 
consolidated 
X-ray The 
thus be corrected or confirmed, and 
the film permanen! 
record of the condition in the lung 
and may be of late 

When the diagnosis is establishe: 

the physician can proceed to ord 

treatment. 


shadow of 
diagnosis 


plates. 
serves as a 


great value 
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CHILD CARE 


The state of a child’s adjustment is the basis of 


his speech. 
home are more 


Healthy Speech 


WO MOTHERS were discussing 
their respective aspirations for 
children. “Above all,” 
one, “LT want Mary to have beauti- 
when she up.” 
‘Why don’t you give her elocution 
Mary was 
unconscious of her mother’s great 
hopes for her, but she was happy 
surgling in her crib, kicking her 
legs and waving her arms. She 
did not know what her mother was 
saving, but she did like the pleasant 
sounds she was hearing. Her mother 
iad not realized that the baby’s 
peech education had begun = al- 
ready, although Mary had not yet 
iultered a single word. She had 
bserved when Mary was happy 


their said 


ful speech grows 


lessons?” said the other. 


hen she was comfortable—she 
nade pleasant gurgling sounds. 


important than 


Proper relationships at school and at 


elocution lessons! 


By Gertrude Green 


When she was uncomfortable, she 
did not make such pleasant sounds! 
In fact, her mother had learned to 
use the kind of sounds Mary made 
as a guide to determine the baby’s 
comfort and happiness. 
The foundation of Mary’s speech 
was already made. 
iIneans of expressing our emotions, 
and our state of adjustment is the 
speech—far more 
than all the clocution lessons in the 
world, 

Mary’s mother and father had 
spent a lot of time talking to her, 
and she loved it. It doesn’t matter 
whether or not a child understands 
actual words, as long as we speak 
to him in a pleasant voice. Mary’s 
parents had accomplished the first 
step in They had 


state of 


Speech is our 


basis of good 


good speech. 
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Style 146 . = 
Abdominal Binder 


BABY’S Choice is 


ws 


UNDER GARMENTS 


The fluffy softness, cozy com- 
fort, proper fit and unhamper- 
ing freedom of 


-? 
P 4 “M" Neslings gar- 
Le ‘\ ments are very 

%- pleasing to his 
ye. at ““mitey”” majesty. 

7 4 ~ » You, too, will 

oo i wr like them for 

’ : the same rea- 

iF 1 sons, and also 


\ because they 
flaunder so 
lovely, wear so 
well, and save 
you mending 

Style 129 Slipover time. 

“M" Neslings are made by 

specialists! For fifty years, the 

“M’" label has 

been the safe . et 

buying guide for 

infants’ and chil- 

dren’s under- 

wear. It is known 

to mothers all _ 

over America / 4 


as the assur- 
~A. - ar. 


ance of fine 
quality and 
true economy. a ~ 
rN 
Y / +4 
y 


a 
JE%, ‘ 
SS} 


Style 32 
Training Panty 


“M"” Neslings sold in better 
Baby Departments and Shops. Ask 
your favorite store for helpful 
folder “‘Baby’s First Wardrobe”. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“M" Underwear, Sleepwear, Playwear 
from Birth to 16 Years. 
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EXPECTING A BABY? 


Ask your doctor about breast 
feeding, especially during 
early weeks of infancy. Take 
his advice on supplementary 
feeding, particularly about 
cleanliness, Regular medical 
care and advice on nutrition 
can speed development 
























and improve A 
baby’s health. \ NN 
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Don’t let baby wear outgrown shoes. The 
X-Ray shows what happens. Baby feet grow 
very fast. Better get the correct but inex- 
pensive WEE WALKERS and change to a 
larger size often. 

WEE WALKERS are America’s most popu- 
lar baby shoes. More babies wear them than 
any other brand. Thousands of doctors pre- 
scribe them because they are soft, flexible 
and correctly shaped, yet cost so much less 
you can afford a larger size often. Ask your 
baby doctor. See WEE WALKERS... com- 
pare them...in Infants’ Department of 
these low-profit stores. Birth to size 10. 
W. T. Grant Co. S. S. Kresge Co. J. J. Newberry Co. 
H. L. Green Co., Inc. G. R. Kinney Co. 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 1. Sliver & Bros. 
McCrory Stores Schuilte-United F.& W. Grand 
Pair FREE to Doctors: So you may observe Wee 
Walkers in actual use, please specify size on pre 


nption blank. No obligation. Address Moran 
Shoe Co., Dept. H, Carlyle, UJ! 





WALKERS 
BABY FOOT in WEE WALKERS 











Entertaining 
The Convalescent Child 


When doctor says, “Don’t get up 
yet” . . . and little folks are 
restless as their illness ebbs—you 
will draw thankfully on this illus 
trated booklet of helpful sugges- 
tions for quiet amusements. Prac 
tical ideas for inexpensive games 
cut-outs, home-made toys, etc. Se- 
lected from prize letters in HYGEIA 


10c a copy 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





CRI? LAs 

given her the opportunity of hear- 
ing good speech, the right amount 
of attention and physical activity. 
Although Mary only at the 
gurgling stage, she would go 
through the babbling and 
finally reach adult speech only be- 
had that kind of 
Speech is not inherited. 
A child learns to speak by hearing 
those about him—*As ve hear so ye 
shall speak.” Although Mary will go 
through the baby talking stage, her 
parents will not talk baby talk to 


was 
stage, 


cause she heard 


speech. 


her, otherwise she will take a 
longer time to reach adult speech 
wilh perhaps disastrous — results. 


Baby talk often continues into adult 
life, with the result that there is a 
thwarting of the personality. Good 
speech is a social asset; we cannot 
lake our place happily in society 


unless we have the tool of good 
speech our means of communica- 
lion with others. It is so bound 


up in everything we do that we 
seldom realize how constantly we 
use it. 

McDougall, the psychologist, says, 


“The beginning of speech is_ the 
most momentous event in the his- 


tory of the child. Its understanding 
is the key to the whole storehouse 
of knowledge and on its use all 
human fellowship depends.” Baby 
talk is a most unsatisfactory tool 
for social communication. When 
it is carried beyond the normal 
point of speech development, it im- 
infantile attitude — that 
ceases to be “cute.” At school the 
child will surely become self con- 
scious When his speech is diflicull 
and the other chil- 
dren tease him. He feels different 
from the other children. He cannot 
compete on the same footing. Often 
such a condition will the 
child to stumble words, 
and the result is a stutter. 

Baby talk can also be prolonged 
if the child psychologically wants 
to remain a baby. The hardest 
thing any human being has to do 
is—grow up! When we are babies 
we do not have to assume responsi- 
bilities or make decisions; we live 
in a world that is ordered for us. 
The wisest parents will allow their 
babies to grow up. One of the most 
frequent remarks by parents after 
a baby’s first birthday is, “I hate 


plies an 


to understand 


cause 
over his 


to see him grow up.” We must 
realize how important il is to the 
child’s future happiness to allow 


him to “grow up” in the preschool 


HYGEIA 


vears. Baby talk is merely a symp- 
tom of maladjustment. The cure 
does not lie in speech exercises 
alone. 

One of the 
speech is closely allied to the same 
conditions that cause baby talk. It 
often happens that a child does not 
develop speech at the right time 
because he does nol need any short 
cul to action. In such a case, the 
child is treated as a baby. All his 
wants gratified by crying or 
unintelligible sounds. This child 
controls his environment by tem- 
per tantrums or his own sounds, 
which his doting family interpret 
for him because he is the “baby.” 

In the past few years, we have 
learned what prevention means in 
maintaining physical health. There 
is no reason why we cannot use 
prevention in order to maintain 
healthy speech. The principles ot 
mental hygiene applied to speech 
apply equally to other behavior, for 
is not something separate 
but is part of the 
We could pre- 
misery if we would 


causes for delayed 


are 


speech 
and = distinet 
total personality. 
vent much 
realize that in the formative stages 
of speech there are definite preven- 
live measures that should be taken. 
There must be consideration of the 
environment of the child, his home 
conditions, his relations to his 
family. 
Common 
lraining must be considered in the 
prevention of speech defects. By 
their own degree of adjustment, 
parents will be the major factor 
in determining their child’s speech. 
That is why Mary will grow up 
lo be a happy personality. Her 
speech will be good not only be- 
cause her mother and father spoke 
to her in a_ pleasant their 
voices would not have been pleas- 


sense methods of child 


voice; 


ant unless they were compati 
ble. By understanding themselves 


they were able to create the atmos 
phere necessary for Mary’s norma! 


development. They wisely knew 
that Mary was born with certain 
attributes heredity would contro! 


but that the environment in which 
she lived would be the final deter 
mining factor in’ her happiness. 
The first place to then, in 
search of healthy speech, and in 
fact all healthy attitudes toward 
life, is within ourselves. As par 
ents, we are only trying to excus« 
ourselves when we say, “My mothe: 
155) 


look. 


(Continued on page 
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CHILD CARE 


Acne 


(Continued from page 114) 


which the flushing of the face is 
caused by dilatation of the blood 
skin. It is more 
likely to occur in those persons 
having a diminished amount = of 
hydrochloric acid in the stomach, 
in those who imbibe too freely of 
coffee, tea or alcoholic beverages, 
and in those who eat hot and spicy 
foods. Both acne and rosacea are 
aggravated by prolonged nervous 
and mental strain, by lack of sleep 
and by lack of proper relaxation. 
There is a background of sebor- 
rheie eczema in 
is evidenced by redness and sealing 
of the areas on which this eruption 
occurs. The large, red nose 
caused by thickening of the skin 
and multiplication of the oil glands 
and blood vessels—may develop on 
background. The nose 
become very large, and_ this 
inav be seen in persons who never 
indulge in alcohol. It is practically 
seen in women, but is not 
men suffering from this 


vessels of the 


rosacea also, as 


a rosacea 
May 


hever 
rare in 
(disease, 

A group of drugs known as the 


halogen salts, which include’ the 
bromides and iodides, produce 


acne-like lesions, 
lhe same locations as 
differ in that they are 
lender to touch and are not associ- 
ated with blackheads. The erup- 
lion disappears when the drugs are 
Withdrawn. Common acne, though, 
nav be aggravated by the ingestion 
of table salt containing iodine. 

\n eruption known as neurotic 


occur on 
acne, bul 
somewhal 


They 


excoriations oceurs on the acne 
reas in. voung women. This re- 


cinbles ordinary acne, but on close 
imspection lesions are found which 
have resulted from picking the skin 
vith long finger nails. No black- 
heads are present, and it is as difli- 
cull to convinee the patient to 
desist as it is to persuade her that 
‘ic does not suffer from acne. It 

' manifestation of a mild form 

hysteria and is analogous. to 
biling the finger nails. 

ln its treatment, the skin of the 
reas affected by acne should be 
Washed with mild soap and water. 
Patients are to be cautioned against 


spreading infection by squeezing 
and opening pimples in a crude, 
non-sterile manner, for tam- 


pering exposes the patient to the 


such 


danger of serious, deep-seated in- 
fection. This is particularly true 
when the pimples are located on 
the lips, nose and cheeks. It is 


safer in every way to leave this 
procedure to the physician, who 
will treat these lesions with little 


pain, minimizing the danger of in- 
fection and 
important to take proper care of the 
scalp by shampooing it frequently 
and by applying proper remedies 
for the cure of dandrull and sebor- 
rheic dermatitis. 
dietary 
necessary; the diet should be care- 
fully regulated to reduce the carbo- 
hvdrate and fat intake, and to 
place more emphasis on fresh fruits 
and vegetables is essential. Table 
salt containing iodine. bromides, 
and chocolate in any form should 
be avoided. 

Expressing the blackheads with 
a suitable instrument oftentimes 
prevents the development of pim- 


sear formation. It is 


Few restrictions are 


ples and the pitted sears which 
follow. These truly surgical pro- 


cedures should be carried out only 
by the physician. It is wise to try 
lo accomplish all one can by the 
aforementioned procedures 
x-ray treatment is administered. 
Occasionally a patient hesitates to 
lake x-ray treatment because of the 
erroneous statement of a friend 
that x-rays cause pilting and sear- 
ring of the skin when used in the 
ireatment of acne. No statement is 
further from the truth. There are 
many people living today who are 
badly searred from acne, in spite 
of the fact that they never 
treated with x-rays. Many persons 
showing disfiguring 
suffered from acne before x-rays 
were discovered. X-ray treatment 
is especially indicated when black- 
heads are numerous, and 
hard, or when acne lesions are 
deep seated or cystic, Patients may 
experience a slight flare-up of their 
acne after the first few treatments 
of x-rays are administered, and 


before 


were 


sears today 


large 




















They’re Made to 
Resist Wear and Weather 


Your boys and girls need the protection 0 
Poll-Parrot shoes to keep growing tect 
healthy. Made over our famous children 
lasts, with roomy toes, snug heels, ankle-hug 
ging back parts, and many other extra advai 
tages. Flexible but durable all leather* in vital 
hidden parts assures longer wear lasting 
ht. Wide range of popular, grown-up styl 

} 


for every occasion. Economically priced 


® No paper or fiberboard in counters, insoles or heel haves 


Poll-Parro 
For Boys SHOES For — 


STAR BRAND SHOEMAKERS « ST. LOUIS 


BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO 
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DURA-GLOSS 


Makes fingernails look lovely as jewels 


“stays on” amazingly 





All the glowing brilliance and frosty spark- 
ling color of fabulous jewels seems to have 
been poured into this lovely liquid nail 
polish, Dura-Gloss. Dura-Gloss molds it- 
sclt softly to each fingernail, its creamy-rich 
consistency, its glamorous brilliance ‘and 
unsurpassed long-wearing qualities made 
possible by an extraordinary ingredient: a 
special resin compounded by chemistry-ex- 
perts. This is why Dura-Gloss stays with 
your nails, why it glistens with shimmering 
highlights and makes your nails look truly 
beautiful! Try one of the 20 Dura-Gloss 
shades today. You'll find them at all cos- 
metic counters, 


FREE BOOKLET 
Your fingernails and their care’ 


Digest of all the writings in the Englis! 
language on fingernails. Pictures steps in a 
protessional manicure. Includes charts show- 
ing how to choose best nail polish shade for 
your skin tone, how to file nails to bese 
possible shape, length. Send for this fas 
ooklet today. Write Dept. H 


Lorr Laboratories, 200 Godwin Avenue, 


DURA-GLOSS 


for the most beautiful 


Jingernails in the world 
10¢ 


Plus Tax 


cinating b 






NEW COLORS 
FOR NOW! 
RED PEPPER 
CINNAMON 
NUTMEG 







LORR LABORATORIES 
Paterson, N. J. 


Founded by E. T. Reynolds 








improvement may not become evi- 
dent until they have had six or 
eight treatments. At about this time 
retardation of the ac- 
tivity of the oil and sweat glands. 
Improvement is indicated by a de- 


there is a 


crease in the number of new 
pimples and blackheads and by 
involution of the old lesions. Ex- 


posure to sunlight, when properly 
regulated, has a beneficial influence 
on acne, as can be attested by those 


who have suffered from this dis- 
ease. Indiscriminate, prolonged ex- 


posure to the sun’s rays may aggra- 
vate acne and if persisted in year 
after vear may lead to the develop- 


HYGEIA 


Methods of 


ment of skin cancer. 

peeling the skin by the applica- 
tion of chemical substances are 
not without danger. They are 


extremely hazardous when applied 
by so-called beauty experts who 
are qualified neither by medical 
education nor by law to treat this 
condition. It is my opinion thal 
injections of are of no 
value in the treatment of acne. 
It is important to. treat 

early in sensitive girls and boys in 
order to prevent them from = de- 
veloping a sense of inferiority 
which may become permanent and 
affect their lives in the future. 


vaccines 


acne 





INFANTILE 


Three recent developments have 
occurred in the field of infantile 
paralysis. Harold K, Faber, of San 
Francisco, reported to The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
evidence that one of the portals of 
entry of the the disease 
may be the respiratory system. In- 
vestigations with monkeys showed 
that in at the virus 
entered through the nerve endings 
of the bronchial tree in the lungs. 

Evidence that there are appar- 
ently healthy juvenile carriers of 
poliomyelitis has been uncovered 
in a study made of an outbreak of 
the disease last summer in the west- 
ern suburbs of Cook County, HL, 
Edward <A. Piszezek, Howard J. 
Shaughnessy, Zichis and 
Sidney O. Levinson, Chicago, de- 
clared in a preliminary’ report 
published in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, A\l- 
though the generally 
believed to be transmitted from 
adults to children, in the Cook 
County outbreak contrary evidence 
Particularly significant 
was the case of one boy who had 
contact with 2 of the first 4 children 
to become ill in the outbreak, but 
who did not have any apparent 
illness himself. The boy lived with 
his mother, who was separated from 
his father, but during the outbreak 
visited the latter five The 
father later became ill with infantile 
paralysis and died of the disease. 
later left the on a 
vacation trip and when he was 
located two months later, the virus 


virus of 


least 1 case 


Joseph 


disease is 


was found. 


times. 


The boy state 


PARALYSIS 


of infantile paralysis was found to 
be present in a stool specimen. 

In an editorial appearing in The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association on a report adopted by 
The National Foundation for Infan 
tile Paralysis, the Kenny method of 
treating during the 
stage of the disease by means ol 
hot applications to the paralyzed 
limbs and passive exercise rather 
than immobilization was endorsed. 

It was pointed out both in The 
Journal and in the Foundation re- 
port that the the method 
recommended by the Australian 
Miss Elizabeth Kenny, was 
indicated by 


victims acute 


use of 


nurse, 
sub- 
the 


clearly evidence 
mitted 


method. 


by investigators of 





BACILLARY DYSENTERY 


Rigid control of public hygiene 
and sanitation by public health au 
thorities can eliminate the 
of bacillary dysentery in the United 
States, an article by Joseph Felsen. 
M.D., will appear in the 
March HYGEIA 
Although nearly 20,000 cases were 
reported to the United States Public 
Health Service in 1940, Dr. Felsen 
says, it has been demonstrated that! 
the disease is preventable—throug! 
the careful identification and isola 
tion of infected Dr. Fe! 
sen is director of the Internation: 
Dvsentery Registry and director « 


menace 


which 


issue of declares 


persons. 


laboratories and research at th 
Bronx Hospital, New York City. 
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How do you Feel ? 
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TIRED EVES? Maybe you've been reading with an 
undersized light bulb. It’s one of the surest eyestrain- 
inducers we know. And eyestrain is no joke when we 
need our eyes for vital wartime jobs. You can guard 


against evestrain by getting righ? size G-F. bulbs! 





BAD TEMPERED? Does your wile (or husband) 


fly into a rage at the slightest provocation, such as be- 


ing called a “bulbsnatcher”? Think back. Didn’t you 
take that bulb yourself for your workshop (or kitchen), 


just because you didn’t have a right size spare on hand? 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Made to stay brighter longer 








—* - Te a ae 


HARD TO CONCENTRATE? [i sour eves wanda 


from vour book, let them wander over to the bulb in 


you! lamp. Mavbe some bulbsnat« her has swiped you! 
new 100-watt G-E bulb. and left vou to strain vour eves 


under a 25-watter from the hall! 





FORGETFUL? Pind yourself standing in front of a 
G-E MAZDA lamp display, and wondering what to buy 

Consult your G-E lamp dealer’s Anti-Bulbsnatching 
Chart. It tells vou the right size G-E MAZDA lamp bulbs 


fon protecting eves at work. 


cae MR cine tnecke 20¢ 
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BOOKS ON HEALTH 


Feeding Our Old Fashioned 
Children 


By C. Anderson Aldrich, M.D. and Mary 
M. Aldrich. Cloth. Priee, 81.75. Pp. 112. 
IHlustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 

One of the most helpful) books 


ever written to guide and aid moth- 
developing proper eating 
habits in their children was called 
“Cultivating the Child’s Appetite” 
by Dr. C. A. Aldrich, published in 
1927 and now out of print. It 
emphasized that children need not 
be forced to eat, that their parents 
on them to guide their 


ers in 


might rely 


own intake of food, and that fore- 
ing food was futile since it led to 
family strife and very little food 


was ever pul into alimentary circu- 
lation as a result of this method. 
This book now being out of print, 
Dr. Aldrich and his wife began a 
revision intended as a third edi- 
tion, but so many changes had been 
produced in this controversial sub- 
ject that an entirely manu- 
script was gradually developed. 
The “Cultivating the 
Child’s Appetite” more or 
empirical and the reasons none too 


new 


advice in 
was less 
clear, but in this new book, “Feed- 
ing Our Old Fashioned Children,” 
the earlier observations are backed 
up by forceful scientific 
which has given the whole subject 
This 
solutions to feed- 
diverting 


evidence 


a Wider significance. evi- 


dence offers new 
ing difficulties by 
thoughts from the food to the chil- 
The evi- 


our 


dren who do the eating. 
summarized as follows: 
are born with the ability 
activities necessary for 
that is, to maintain 
their circulation, breathe, excrete, 
and maintain a mechanism for tak- 
ing in and using food—all normal 
children are hungry and all chil- 
dren know how to eat. Evolution 
has taken millions of vears to polish 
and controls of sur- 


dence ts 
Children 
to control 


their survival, 


perfect these 


vival, and children are old fash- 
ioned enough to continue being 
born with this gift. even in an 
age when this natural asset is 


threatened by the restrictions of 
modern mealtimes. 
The inborn control 
helps to make possible a child’s sur- 
vival and nourishment, and the 
daily use of this eating equipment 
also allows him to begin at birth 
lo assume some of his own responsi- 
bility for living and cooperating 
with adults, as he must have help 
from the adults around him until 
he can use his hands well enough 
to feed himself. The early feed- 
ing experiences, then, offer nourish- 
nent, a chance to manage some of 
his own equipment (habits of self- 
reliance), and a chance to estab- 
lish pleasant associations with his 
(successful human rela- 
his first lessons 
competent, 
Consequently, the 
antipathy 
best 


over cating 


mother 
tions). 
in becoming a 
reliant 
child acquires an 
to eating not only 
opportunity to be well nourished, 
but also closes one of his avenues 
for a simple physiologic personality 
development. Thus the appetite 
problem is considerably more than 
inatter. The 
around 
meal- 
lose touch 
primitive 
research 


These are 
self- 

person, 
who 
loses his 


nutritional 
grown up 


a purely 
ritual that 
Inmany centuries of 


has 
civilized 
has caused us to 
the significance of 
and elaborate 
rediscover 


times 
with 
behavior, 
has had to 
vantages in the commonplace busi- 


these ad- 


ness of eating. 

The scientific feeding of children 
must take all these factors into con- 
sideration and emphasize their rela- 


lion to the active living child. The 
Aldrich’s have suecessfully made 
this correlated information easily 


available to the people who are to 
use it (mothers and nurses). There 
is no short-cut to creating a good 
appetite or to repairing a damaged 
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one, either by disciplinary mea- 
sures or by medical prescription, 
The key to maintaining sound appe- 
tites in children lies in our sympa- 


thetic understanding of the child 
himself and how he responds to 
food. The general psychologic 


thesis is the one developed so suc- 
cessfully by the Aldrich’s in their 
popular book, “Babies Are Human 
Beings.” The present work is a 
companion volume for the parents 
of the child who will not eat. 

Delightful photographs of chil- 
dren are found in the book, illus- 
trating various phases of the dis- 
cussions. This book contains more 
condensed valuable information re- 
garding the subject matter than any 
the reviewer has ever read. Il 
should be studied by all physicians 
caring for children, all new parents 
and many old ones, by all infant 
nurses, dietitians and others who 
work with children. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that no parents should attempt 
to solve a persistent feeding prob- 
lem in their offspring without the 
cooperation of a physician, because 
occasionally the poor appetite may 
be at least partially physical in 
origin and some simple correction 
of anemia or vitamin deficiency 
might greatly aid in clearing it 
up. Occasionally, some more seri- 
ous underlying chronic disease may 
be uncovered. 

Joserm Kk. 


Carvin, M.D. 


Your Teeth—Their Past, Present 

and Probable Future 

By Peter J. Brekhus, D.D.S. Cloth, Price, 
$2.50. Illustrated. Pp. 255. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1911. 

This book admirably fulfils its 
stated purpose of telling an authori- 
lative story about the teeth, “their 
past, present, and probable future.” 
The author makes a special point of 
enlightening “the people as a whole 
who for decades have been told a 
great many things about their teeth 


that are not so.” The result is an 
extremely interesting, and often 


witty, account of the teeth in health 
and disease. 
Dr. Brekhus, 
guished teacher 
worker in dental 
his best to abolish many of the 
misconceptions that surround the 
best methods of preserving the teeth 
and conserving dental health. He 


distin- 
research 
does 


who is a 
and 
problems, 


discusses the important relation 
ship between dental and genera! 
health, giving sound information 
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that can be read with profit by any 
parent, teacher or layman. 

Before writing about dental prob- 
icms of the present day, the author 
provides his reader with a valuable 
background of dentistry in olden 
times, dental disease among ani- 

als, and the teeth of other races. 
fhere is then a very clear presenta- 
tion of the scientific facts available 
on such topies as dental decay, 
pvorrhea, and factors in the loss of 
teeth. The author feels that one 
of the most vital functions of den- 
tistry is “to fill the small cavities in 
children’s teeth” since this will pre- 
vent future dental troubles most 
effectively. 

This clear and authoritative stalte- 
ment on dental problems has been 
needed. for a long time. Readers 
will find this book a sound guide to 
accurate and scientific information 
on a wide variety of dental topics. 


Harry Pinney, M.D. 


Factors Related to Children’s Par- 
ticipation in Certain Types of 
Home Activity 


By Editha Leucke, Ph.D. Cloth. Price, 
1.60. Pp. 103. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1911. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 839. 


On the basis of check lists com- 
pleted by children, checked by 
check lists executed by parents and 
validated to the satisfaction of the 
author by interviews and observa- 
lions, this thesis demonstrates in 
rather elaborate statistical form that 
some children are willing to assume 
their share of home chores, such as 
care of personal belongings, keep- 
ing the house neat and clean and 
assisting in the preparation of meals, 
while other children are unwilling. 
The study also demonstrates the 
well known fact that some parents 
have constructive ideas about using 
chores to develop character, while 
for reasons, lack 
good sense. The study dis- 
closes nothing that was not well 
known to any alert teacher or ob- 
serving parent. 


others, various 


such 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


Dark Legend 


Wertham, M.D. Cloth. 
Bibliography. Notes 
New York: Duell, 
Madison Ave., 


by Frederie 
Price, $2.75. Index. 
Pp. 270. 

Inc., 270 


ind References. 
Sloan & Pearce, 
Wut, 
this book is a study of the psy- 
chologie pattern lying behind the 
urder of his mother by a 17 year 
The author designates it 


old boy, 


as the detective story of a search 
for a motive. 
The book consists of three princi 


pal parts, an introductory outline 
of the actual events, the boy’s story 
in his own words and the psycholo- 
gists analysis of the psychological 
situations and trends. These parts 
are not presented separately but are 
interwoven. The entire 
events, beginning with the death of 
the boy’s father and leading through 
his mother’s adventures with men 
without benefit of clergy, plus the 
boy's sense of neglect and deprava- 
tion and his feeling of 
bility for the younger children. is 
described in parallel with the story 
of Orestes and Electra in the Greek 
tragedy of matricide, and the story 
of Hamlet. 
It is oan 
arriving at the conclusion that the 
killing was a necessary act to pre- 
serve the mental integrity of the 
boy. The superficial motive, that of 
avenging the honor of his family, 
the psychiatrist, 


series of 


responst- 


interesting analysis, 


is discredited by 
who regards the act of murder as 


a necessary outlet for a state of 
caltathymic crisis. Catathyimic crisis 
is defined as follows: 


“Catathvmic crisis is a circum- 


scribed) mental disorder, psycho- 
logically determined, non-heredi- 


lary, without) physical manifesta- 
lions, and not necessarily occurring 
in a psychopathic constitution, Its 
central manifestation consists in the 
development of the thal a 


against another person 


idea 
violent act 
or against oneself —is the only solu- 
tion to a profound emotional con- 
flict whose nature remains 
below the threshold of the 
sciousness of the patient.” 
The book is decidedly adult read- 


real 
con- 


ing for thoughtful readers. 
WoW 





NOTICE 


Books reviewed in this section should be 
ordered from booksellers or direct from 
the publishers. They may not be secured 
through HyGeia or the American Medical 
Association. unless published by — this 
organization. The following list contains the 
complete addresses where the publishers 
mentioned in these reviews may he reached: 
Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison 
York City. 
Bureau of 


Duell, Sloan & 
Avenue, New 
Publica- 


Columbia University, 


tions, Teachers College, 525 W. 120th 
Street, New York City. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 
The University of Minnesota Press, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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reading old-ty pe fever thermometers 
you will appreciate the Taylor BINO« 





CATCH A FEVER EARLY... 





with the thermometer 


3 TIMES EASIER TO READ 


catching a 


fever in time. If vou have difficult ra .> 


nh 


It is 3 TIMES EASIER TO READ! The 
BINOC has a flattened 
mercury column is \ ixible only on one 


side and is so distinct and clear vou 


ay K iphiaiwitipe 
— 


see it at a glance 





Catch your child's fever or \our 


app 


own—early with a Taylor BING¢ 

Keep two in your medicine chest. The [3g | 
Taylor BINOCis$1.50;the Tycos BINOC  [295") 
is $2.00—oral or rectal type. Ask at 2 I 


your drug store for the type you want. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


These thermometers are certified for use 
in all states requiring special seals. 


FEVER THERMOMETERS 





” Makes "5 Helper 7 
BOOKLETS ON CHILD CARE 


KEEPING YOUR BABY WELL -Genera 
advice on infant care and feeding. 2! 
pages. Single copy, 10) cent 1 


copies, 75 cents. 


BAD HABITS IN GOOD BABIES -Iby Lle: 


man M. Jahr. Covers crying, thuml 
sucking, head rolling, feeding dill 
culties, bowel and bladder contro! 
shyness, stubbornness, and self-expres 
sion. 16 pages. 15 cents. 

WHAT DOES YOUR BABY PUT IN HIS 
MOUTH?-—By Chevalier Jackson at 
Chevalier L. Jackson. lells how t 
prevent accidents from choking and 
what to do if they happen 21 pase 
10 cents. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT CANDY —-By Morri 


Fishbein. When and how to us: 
candy. 4 pages. 5 cents. 
PROTECTING THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD 
By Elizabeth Cotton. Discusses the 
responsibility of the parent and ol 
the school. 8 pages. 10 cents. 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT THUMB SUCKING 


By William |. Fishbein. 6 pages 

10 cents. 
THE FAMILY HELPS THE SPASTIC CHILD 
By Belle McKinnon. 16 pages. 1 


cents. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASS'N., 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
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Your physician has 
at his command 
the most complete 
information on this 
subject. 

Correct advice on 
birth control must 
be based on the 
requirements and 
needs of the 
individual patient, 
just as in any other 


medical problem. 


Remember: |f you seek 
scientific information 
on birth control—go 


to your physician. 


Rothsd. Se (( O., Seas. 
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Can Varicose Veins Be Prevented? 


(Continued from page 105) 


portant to determine in a_ patient 
with varicose veins whether or not 
the deep veins are closed, for there 
is danger of causing a permanently 
swollen active treatment of 
superficial under- 
taken in the presence of stoppage 
of the deep venous circulation. 

Occupation is undoubtedly one of 
the prime factors contributing to 
varicose veins in patients who must 
stand or walk at their work. Natu- 
rally, not every one who stands at 
his employment develops varicose 
veins, but a definite number of such 
men and women give evidence of 
varicose vein formation after a 
period of time. Blood is returned 
to the heart by means of cardiac 
action and the combination — of 
many leg muscles continually con- 
tracting with every motion of the 
leg. Working against the pressure 
of the venous blood, these muscles 
help force the blood back to the 
heart while small valves in_ the 
veins prevent backflow. If a patient 
stands for long periods, the blood 
return is slackened, and the blood 
lends gradually to remain in the 
veins, forcing them to dilate. The 
important backflow valves become 
functionless, and varicose veins 
appear superficially. Similarly, if 
the patient must walk considerably 
the leg muscles tire and their con- 
tracting function is diminished. 

In any event, a patient does not 
have to give up his occupation be- 
cause he has chronic varicosities or 


leg if 
varicosities 1s 


is beginning to notice an occasional 
dilated vessel. Early and 
chronic varicosity may be treated 
while the same work is continued. 
Of course, the earlier treatment is 
instituted the less discomfort a 
patient must endure, and the more 
able he will be to carry on his re- 


blood 


quired duties. 

The number of varicosities caused 
by tight garters in both male and 
female patients is surprising. This 
is more evident in the summer 
when women wear less clothes and 
do not support their stockings by 
a girdle or corset. In warm 
weather, some patients’ legs have a 
tendency to swell, and a tight garter 
around the lower leg or thigh re- 


stricts the venous return of blood. 
People who must stand at their em- 
ployment should not wear tight, 
constricting circular garters, and a 
patient who is undergoing treat- 
ment for veins should 
never wear circular garters. 
During pregnancy, many women 
suffer from varicosities which 
cause considerable pain. As a rule, 
these varicose veins are caused by 
increased weight, pelvic congestion 
and pressure of the enlarged uterus 


varicose 


on the veins returning the blood 
from the legs. Most varicosities 
disappear some weeks after de- 


livery, but they may recur if the 
patient again becomes pregnant. 
After several pregnancies the vari- 
cosities may persist until proper 
treatment has been started to eradi- 
cate them. 

When varicosities are first noticed 
in a pregnant patient, it is best to 
apply an elastic bandage or stock- 
ing from the instep to the upper 
thigh, in one or both legs as the 
‘ase may be. If the patient has 
severe varicosities and suffers in 
the early months of pregnancy, 
careful injection of medication into 
the veins can be tried. The patient 
should rest in the afternoon, keep- 
ing the legs elevated on a_ pillow 
to help the venous circulation and 
decrease the edema of the legs. 
When a reasonable length of time 
has elapsed after delivery and in 
spite of elastic support the veins 
remain enlarged, it is proper. to 
start active treatment. 

Some patients who are not aware 
that they have varicose veins com- 


plain of leg cramps when they 
walk or stand and are also 


night by cramps in 
the calf muscles. Perhaps, too, 
they may be conscious of daily 
swelling of the ankles. Diseases of 
the heart, kidneys or liver can all 
vive edema of the ankles, but as a 
rule these do not cause leg cramps. 
Ruling out an orthopedic disorder, 
leg cramps usually mean some dis- 
turbance in the blood — vessels, 
whether it be in the arteries or 
the veins. This can only be diag- 
nosed by complete physical and 
laboratory examination. 
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Healthy Speech 


(Continued from page ti8) 


or father acted exactly in thal 
way.” If we would apply the 
principles of mental hygiene to our- 
selves first, our children would 


benefit immeasurably. Prevention 
does not begin with the child but 
with the parents. Kate Douglas 


Wiggin has said, “Solicitude for 
childhood is one of the growing 
signs of our civilization today. To 
cure is the voice of the past; to 
prevent, the divine whisper of 
today.” When we realize that ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of stutter- 
ers can be traced to the time the 
child began to go to school, we get 
some idea of what the preschool 
period means in terms of our ad- 
justment as parents. If the child 
were properly prepared in the 
preschool period, this alarming per- 
centage should be reduced to practi- 
cally nothing. The child’s _ first 
move out of the home takes him 
into the school. This difficult time 
for the child we can make casier 
by our own state of adjustment. 
The parents are the people to whom 
the child) is constantly exposed 
before going to school; they hold 
the child’s happiness in — their 
own adjustment. Thus the child’s 
speech, too, is directly affected by 
their attitudes, since a healthy state 
of mind means healthy speech. 
One of the biggest jobs before 
the speech therapist today is to 
convinee the parents of children 
with speech defects of psychologic 
causes, such as_ stuttering, baby 
talk, lisping and cluttered or in- 
distinet speech, that the cure lies 
not alone in medicine or speech 
exereises but in the attitudes of 
parents and children. To be sure, 
both have their place; medicine’s 
is in maintaining physical health, 
which is the foundation on which 
il work with children is based. 
Speech exercises improve speech 
but do not cure defects. Speech 
correction would be = a_— simple 
process if it were based on speech 
exercises alone. Realization that 
ie expression of emotion is one of 
the functions of speech will help us 
'o understand the complexity of 
speech defects. “It is not difficult to 
understand, then, how feelings of 
ir and = timidity influence this 


(Continued on page 158) 
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DELAY IS LD) AN Le he IS when disease threatens. Vhis | ce 


will be developed in various aspects in forthcoming programs. 


Delay when the appendix is inflamed or other surgical emergency 


arises; delay in protecting children against communicable disease ; 


delay in recognizing and treating diseases of middle life; putting 


off until tomorrow the preventive and curative medical treatment 


which should have been cared for today, gives ri 
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essary suftering, 


needless expense 


Be fit today for 
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Sanitary Requirements for School Lunches 


Lunchroom directors, principals 
and school physicians or health 
officers should work together to 
see that sanitary measures are 
watched and thus prevent the 


spread of disease through foods 


A message from the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association 


ond the American Medical Association. 


Hk SCHOOL LUNCH serves an 
purpose 
nutrition 


extremely important 
from the standpoint of 
and practical health 

Such being the case, the Joint Com- 
initlee on Health Problems in Edu- 


cation calls attention to certain pro- 


ecdueation. 


lective sanilary measures, knowing 
that the carrving out of these mea- 
sures will help avoid sickness re- 
sulting from contaminated food. 
The educational aspeets of school 
lunches, as well as the requirements 
for an adequate diet, have been 
presented in the Joint Committee 
Report, Health Edueation (1941 
Edition), to which the reader is 
The index of this report 
references to the 


referred, 
furnishes many 
educational value of the sehool 
luneh., 

For the purpose of assisting fur- 


lher we make the following addi- 


lional recommendations concerning 
lunchroom personnel and equip 
ment: 

1. All persons employed in’ the 
lunchroom must) be serupulously 
clean in person and attire. They 
should be required to submit. to 
health examinations or procedures 
which the health or school authori- 
lies may see fil to require. 

2. The lunchroom and kitchen 
must be clean and as well equipped 
as it is possible to expect under the 
existing circumstances in the par- 
ticular school, bearing in mind the 
fact that many schools which are 
poorly equipped are in very special 
need of school lunches from the 
standpoint of nutrition and eduea- 
lion. 

3. There must be present and in 
constant use the following equip- 
ment: a stove of such capacity as 
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ill furnish abundant heat for 
ooking and for heating large 
jmounts of water; a place to wash 
lishes where they may be scalded 
vith water over 170 F. and allowed 
to dry; a supply of dishes and 
utensils sufficient to permit good 
practice in the handling of food; 
: clean, tight cupboard for the 
storage of dishes and utensils used 
in cooking; a supply of kitchen 
linen or its paper substitute great 
enough to permit sanitary handling 
of the food; and an icebox or re- 
frigerator, if such is at all possible. 

4. Food low in price is permissi- 
ble, but it must not be fermented, 
decomposed, frostbitten, unclean or 
of unsanitary quality. 

Milk should be pasteurized. — If 
unpasteurized, it should be boiled 
on the premises. If powdered milk 
is used, it must be mixed with safe 
water within an hour or two of the 
lime it is to be used. 

Home-canned fruits are safe, but 
home-canned meals and vegetables 
nay be used only after being boiled 
from 3 to 5 minutes after removing 
from the can.* 

“Leftovers” are never to be 
carried over to the next day. All 
food prepared must be eaten, sent 
home with the children, or put in 
the garbage the same day it is pre- 
pared. 

Day-old products are not to be 
used if there is any ingredient 
which is capable of spoilage or fer- 
mentation. This precaution is par- 
ticularly needed with products con- 
laining cream fillings, meringues, or 
non-acid dressings or sauces, such 
as mayonaise, whipped cream, and 
French dressings. 

» The housekeeping of the 
lunchroom and the kitchen must 
be above criticism. Particular at- 
lention should be given to the ex- 
clusion of flies, rats, mice, roaches 
and other = vermin. Containers 
which are vermin-proof must be 
provided when it is impossible to 
eradicate these nuisances. 

6. The personnel and equipment 
ust be under the daily supervision 
of some responsible person trained 
lor such work—school physician or 
school nurse, principal or home eco- 
homies teacher—-who will have au- 
thority to order the abatement of 

condition which may be dan- 
serous. This responsible person 
Shall decide whether a lunchroom 

Commercially canned foods are not 


ibject to the same hazards as_ those 
inned at home. 
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OU need never fear that anyone can detect anything if you wear Tampax 
¥ —internal sanitary protection. Tampax has been perfected by a doctor 
so ingeniously for monthly use that it can be inserted and removed quickl) 
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box, 20¢. Economy package of 40 gives you a real bargain 
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Has your child heart trouble, asthma, 
diabetes, nephritis ? 

He may lead a normal life, grow strong 
and learn in the sunshine at 


La Loma Feliz 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Ina M. Richter, Med. Dir. 

John A. Robinson, Senior Master. 





Schools and Camps for Exceptional 
Children 


FAIRFIELD HALL 


Correction of Speech Defe s 


s stammering, stuttering, lisping, cleft 

: reign accent: voice disorders and speec! 
evelopment. For children and adults. Resident 
l school. Monthly registration. Write for 


Wm. R. VAN LOAN, Director 


100 Strawberry Hill Stamford, Conn. 
UU TTT 


Home and school for 
Beverly Farm, Inc. Nervous and backward 
children and adults. Successful, social and educational 
idjustments. Occupational therapy. Dept. for birth 
injury cases. Healthfully situated on 220-acre tract, 1 
or. from St. Louiz. 7 well-equipped buildings, gym 
iSrd year Catalog Groves Blake Smith, 

M D., Supt., Box H, Godfrey, Ill 
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s. backward children. ** Best in the 

jous grounds. Experience’? 

Resident physician. Enrcll 

ians. educators. Booklet 
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Home school tor nerve 

West.’’ Beautiful buildings. Spa 
teachers. Individual supervision. 
nentl mited. Endorsed by physi 
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W ins.”’ Illustrated. 
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PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
GUIDANCE. FOR YOUTH 


The Boy or Girl studied and 
tested from various angles, in 
tegrating the findings of our 
tafY Psychologists, Educators 


Psychiatrists Adjustment and 
Guidance Specialists as the 
individual case dictates. Where 
needed guidance service in 
eludes selection of school ol 
ollege best fitting the youth 
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610 Fifth Ave. (Circle 6.7370) New York 














TEACHING HEALTH 
worker is or is not fit to work on 
any given day. He shall take into 
consideration the following points 
and such others as seem pertinent 
or necessary to insure safety to the 
persons eating the school lunch: 

(a) Is the worker clean in person 
and clothing? 

(b) Is there suspicion that the 
worker is suffering from some com- 
municable disease? If so, he should 
be examined by a_ physician’ or 
health officer who, in turn, should 
inform the administrative head of 
the school regarding the possible 
transmission of the disease. He 
should not be permitted to return 
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to work after sickness or absencé 
of undetermined 
by a physician. 
(c) Is there any 
such as searlel 


cause until see: 
infectious dis 
case, fever, in’ the 
home of the worker? 

(d) Is there any 
discharging wound? 

The close cooperation of lunch 
room principals — and 
school physicians or health officers 
is required if school eating places 
are to be safe. These people work- 
ing together can see that sanitary 
precautions are taken and thus pre- 
vent the spread of disease through 


directors, 


foods. 














Healthy Speech 


speech mechanism which extends 
from the pelvis to the top of the 
head and includes more than one 
hundred muscles,” says Dr. Blan- 
ton. We have all experienced the 
feeling, when we have been ex- 
cited, of a blocking or hesitancy 
in speech—sometimes we have ac- 
tually stuttered. 

Nothing is more necessary to a 
child’s mental health than the 
security which compatibility be- 
tween father and mother can bring. 
One of the fundamental rules for 
every woman to keep before her 
at all times is that relaxation will 
be a bulwark on which she can 
always depend. A man and woman 
live in two different 
f the arts of a successful marriage 


worlds: one 


is to reconcile these two worlds 
into one of harmony. The ideal- 
istic picture of the tired husband 


met at the door by his smiling and 
attractive 
too often a fictional one. It is im- 
possible to remain fresh and smil- 
ing at the end of a dav that has 
kept a mother on her feet 
Junior had his six o’clock morning 
bottle. 

If we practiced the art of 
that it 
a part of our routine as Junior’s 
daily rest, we would find time to 
lake it spite of the multitude of 
household tasks. A good time to be 
free of disturbance is at the time of 
Junior’s rest. After a rest, if Junior 
spills his glass of milk, we do not 
regard him as a careless, naughty 
child, but as the usual case of lack 
of coordination, There is a mini- 
mum of tension when we are rested. 
We do not inhibit the child’s speech 


wife is one that is all 


since 


relax- 


ation so became as imuch 


(Continued from page 155) 


development by telling him not to 
talk so loudly, and we answer his 
numerous questions with an inter- 
est that adds spice to the enjoyment 
of childhood curiosity and = won- 
der. Junior is allowed to romp, to 


push, pull and climb without caus- 
ing us concern, and thereby he 


gets the necessary physical activity 
to develop his large muscles and 
in turn aid his speech development. 

The mother’s rest should be as 
complete as possible. Shoes and 
tight clothing should be removed, 
and she should actually lie down on 
a bed. At first it is not easy to 
“let oneself go,” but with practice 
a feeling of ease can be induced. 
Raising the arms from the elbows 
and dropping them slowly is a help. 
When one is relaxed, one 
heavy. It is quite possible, with 
“think” into a 
complete state of ease. A 


” 


feels 
practice, to oneself 
“beaul\ 
treatment” aids relaxation, boosts 
the ego and 
wrought by the housework 
The hair can be the face 
creamed and the nails oiled. The 
One mothe: 


repairs the ravages 
day's 
brushed, 


first day is the hardest. 
relates that she felt as though sh« 
would hit the ceiling if she didn’t 
set off her bed. But in time shi 
was able to relax to the point wher: 
she could fall asleep. This was 

true test of her relaxed 
sleep is the final stage of relaxation 
Relaxation in itself is a 
lreatment that all 
afford, and the 


less. 


state, as 


beauly 
women can 
results are price 

A mother’s voice may be pleasan! 
because she has learned the art « 
relaxation; she has learned that n 
part of her body is more open to 


skin disease or 
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nsion than her voice. She has 
earned to conserve her energy in 
er busy world, because she has 
bserved that every activity needs 

certain group of muscles to per- 
form that activity and no others. 
Recreation may be considered part 
f relaxation, valuable in maintain- 
ing mental health. The father’s 
relaxation may actually be recrea- 
both parents—as when 
they go to the movies. 

A powerful influence in our lives 
is known as “transference of emo- 
lions”; it is often difficult to know 
whether our feelings are real or 
transferred from something 
To understand our behavior, we 
inust know when we are trans- 
ferring our own feelings. We may 
just have taken a burned cake from 
the oven when Junior presents him- 
self at the kitchen door full of some 
experience which he starts to re- 
late. We “shoo” him out in a shrill 
voice—not realizing that we are 
hurting his feelings. Similarly, our 
own fears or anxieties may be 
lransferred to our children in the 
form of restricting their activities. 
Thus we may have a fear of dogs 

perhaps for the good reason that 
we were hurt by one—but we must 
not refuse to get Junior a dog. We 
inust try to evaluate situations in 
terms of the child’s rather than in 
terms of our own feelings. Shake- 
speare said, “Nothing good or bad 
but thinking makes it so.” Nine- 
ienths of suffering, says the psy- 
chiatrist, is self-created because we 
cannol apply reason to our feelings. 

Our anxieties about our children 
ire often an indication that we are 
irving to compensate our own fail- 


tion for 


else. 


ures. All of us should try to gain 
confidence by a 
plishment in something. We 
always be careful to find a level of 
activity to which we are suited in 
order to gain the success that is 
necessary for confidence. This suc- 
cess would eliminate oOver-anxiety 
and also much of the fatigue which 
is the result of inner conflicts. The 
elimination of psychologic fatigue 
would accomplish two purposes. 
We would have no difficulty in re- 
laxing, and we would not demand 
too much of our children. “Show- 
ing off’ a child by having him 
repeat long lists of difficult words 
and verses would probably be en- 
tirely eliminated if parents did not 
require compensation for them- 
selves. This would 
the most dangerous causes of stut- 
tering. Demanding too much of a 
child is a warning signal to our- 
selves that we are compensating 
for our own feelings of inferiority. 
The parents who say they couldn't 
have music lessons and other kinds 
of lessons—but want their children 
to have all the things they missed 

are generous only to the point 
where the child shows definite apti- 
tudes for the particular studies. If 
the child does not show any talent 
or interest, it would be far better 
for both the child and the parent if 
the parents took the lessons them- 


accoln- 
must 


sense of 


remove one of 


selves. 

Thus the ideal conditions for 
healthy speech are in reality the 
ideal conditions for a happy life. 
As parents, we are challenged to 
create a happy life for ourselves in 
order that our children may reap 
its fruits. 





Pulling Teeth Without Pain 


(Continued from page 126) 


sedatives instead of heat and stimu- 
ants, follow this advice to the 
The pain and discomfort 
issociated with the extraction of 
lecth in the past has largely been 
‘liminated by modern dentistry and 
by careful) cooperation between 
pulient and dentist. 
There are still many people who 
not know that a new plate may 
bo made and ready to set just as 
on as the extractions are finished. 
"lates may be placed in the mouth 
inediately with success, and the 


letter, 


patient’s friends need not see him 


without teeth. Strange as it may 
seem, gums do not become any 
sorer under the immediate set of 
dentures than they do when left 
open. In fact, many dentists think 
that immediate plates serve as a 


sort of splint and really help the 
gums to heal as they should. If 
vou wish to avoid “gumming it” for 
several months, ask your dentist 
about immediate dentures before 
the extractions start. In only a few 
cases is this procedure not feasible. 


| 
{ 
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Physical Fitness of Men in Great 
Britain 


Medical examination has revealed 


a high rate of fitness among the 
men called up for the fighting ser- 
vices: eight out of every ten have 
been found fit and many men will 


probably “make the grade” after a 
few months of army life. the regu- 
lar London, England, correspondent 
of The Journal of the 
Vedical Association reports. He says 
thal 


has been found in the age 


American 


a surprisingly high standard 
group 37 
been 


to 40: six out of ten have 


found fit. 


Fireworks Death Toll in 1941 
were eleven fatalities re- 


1941 
and 


Phere 
corded in from the use. of 


fireworks explosives in con- 
nection with Fourth of July celebra- 
lions as compared with eight the 
previous vear, The Journal of the 
Vedical 
fifth 
of such data. This is the first time 
1937 that the 


number of deaths 


tmerican Issoctalion  re- 


ports in its annual summary 


since decline in the 
total 
cause has been reversed. 
the total reported in- 
juries was reduced from 4,462 in 
1940 to 2,039 in 1941. 

Phree states come in for particu- 


from. this 
However, 


number of 


lar condemnation in the report for 


Jack of antifireworks legislation or 
ineffective enforcement of existing 
laws. The report points out that 
California, 
the number of injuries in 1941, has 
a limited law which obviously was 


which ranks second in 


not satisfactory. 


In Massachusetts, which ranks 
third in number of 
fireworks legislation was defeated. 
The that “The 
number of injuries in- thal 
therefore can be directly attributed 
to failure to adopt legislation which 


injuries, anti- 


report says large 


state 


was obviously indicated by experi- 
The 


with de- 


ence of previous years. 


record of Massachusetts 


feat of a satisfactory bill) would 


imply an extraordinary 
interest in the lives and limbs of its 
citizens. 

“As pointed out re- 
peatedly in The 
Journal says, “the reduction of fire- 
dependent not 


Jas been 


these reports,” 
works injuries is 
legislation 
well. 

of satisfac- 


only on adequate state 
but on 
It is 


lion 


enforcement as 
however a 
that, in the 
ihese reviews have 
the total number of 


source 


live years since 
resumed, 


unnecessary 


been 


aecidents of this nature has de- 
clined from 7.205 in 1937 to 2.039 
im ek. 


Need of Health Supervision and 
Education of Children 


Evidence of the need for health 
and cduecation at all 
economic levels is strikingly shown 
by an analysis of the health 
ords of 6,438 children representing 
widely different income levels and 
various types of community 


supervision 


rec- 


areas 
in Chicago who were examined by 
pediatricians in 1939 and 1940, 
Martha Crumpton Hardy, H. H. 
Boyle and Alvah L. Neweomb de- 
clare in their report in The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associ- 


alion, 
“Poor nutrition is clearly mani- 
fested in’ a composite of flabby 


muscles, underweight, pale mucous 


membranes, round shoulders, fa- 
ligue posture, bow legs, knock 
knees, flat feet, carious teeth and 


inadequate diets,” the investigators 
“At no income level is the 
general health picture satisfactory, 
but at the low levels it is definitely 
unsatisfactory.” 

Sixty per cent of the children 
were found to be in need of medi- 


declare. 


lack of 
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cal care, 58 per cent in need of 
dental care, 34 per cent had not 
been immunized against diphtheria 
and 21 per cent had not been vacci- 
nated against smallpox. 


A Possible Clue to a Factor in 
Cause of Some Plane Crashes 


A possible clue to one of the fac- 
lors that may have plaved a part in 
recent airplane crashes, the cause 
iivstified investi- 
gators, is suggested by C. C. Bunch, 
St. Louis, in War Medicine. 
that 
counts of the 


of which has 


He says “Newspaper ac- 
investigations of 
recent airplane accidents do nol 
mention the hearing ability of the 
The reports of the 
circumstances of several accidents 
lo think that in certain 
instances the pilots were not follow- 
ing the radio beam. In that al 
Salt Lake City the newspaper ac- 
count that the plane 
approaching the landing field on the 
few 


pilots involved. 


lead one 


stated Was 


radio beam. <A moments later 
the pilot turned off his course. A 
storm was in progress al the time. 
In the 
reported 


recent Chicago accident it 
that the pilot 
attempting to land on the 


runway. <A 


Was was 
wrong 
snow storm was in 
progress.” 

The pilot may not be 
any hearing loss at all, Bunch ex- 
plains, and on the other hand if he 


did know of it might not be aware 


aware of 


of its significance in his profession. 
He points out that blacksmiths’ 
deafness has been known since 1830 
and that as the steel industry de- 
veloped this peculiar form of deaf- 
ness became sufliciently well known 
lo be called boiler-makers’ deafness. 
If continuous exposure to the noise 
in a boiler shop results in dimin- 
ished hearing, it is logical that the 
louder noise of airplane motors will 


produce hearing losses more fre- 
quently and more quickly. Another 


possible cause of hearing impair- 


nent suggested by Bunch is_ that 
of a condition known as. static 


ears, particularly during electrical 
storms. This may be caused by 
static from the storm transmitted 
lo the pilot through the earphones 
which are a part of the radio beam 
equipment. Bunch suggests a sys 
lematic study of the hearing ot 
aviators to settle the question as to 
how extensive impaired hearing 
might be among pilots. 





